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THE CALCUTTA GAZETTE 
| Extraordinary 
DATED MARCH 21, 1979 
BILL No. 16 OF 1979 
THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY BILL, 1979." 
as z i 
BILL 


To provide for the reconstitution of the University of Calcutta and for 
certain matters incidental thereto and connected therewith. 


Whereas it is expedient to reconstitute the University of Calcutta to 
enable it to function more efficiently as a University encouraging and 
providing for instruction, teaching, training and research in various 
branches of learning and courses of study, promoting advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge and learning, and extending University 
education ; l 


It is hereby enacted in the Thirtieth Year of the Repnblic of India, 
by the Legislature of West Bengal, as follows :— 


CHAPTERI 
Preliminary 


Short title 1. (1) This act may be called the Calcutta University 
and com- 
mencement. Act, 1979. 


(2) This section shall come into force at once; and the remaining 
provisions of this Act shall come into force.en such date or dates as the 
State Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, appoint, 
and different dates may be appointed for different provisions of this Act. 


Definitions. 2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the 
aes or context,— 





t 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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“affiliated” in relation to a college or an institution means 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta as constituted prior to 
the appointed day and continuing as such immediately 
before | such day or affiliated to the University under 


. this Act ; l s 


“appointed day” means the date referred to in sub-section (5) 
of section 58. 


“Calcutta” means Calcutta as ‘defined i in the Calcutta pee Ben, 


XXXII 
Municipal Act,-1951, excluding the area referred to of oS. 

] niversity West Ben. 
in clause (2) of section 5 of the Jadavpur University Te 


Act, 1935. he of 1955. 


“Calcutta University Sindents Union” means the students’ 
union recognised as such by the University ; 


“constituent college” means an affiliated college in which ins- 
truction is provided, under prescribed conditions, for honours 


“as well s for post-graduate courses of study other than profes- 


sional courses and declared as such by the University. 


Explanation—In this Act, “professional courses” mean courses of study 


6 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
ar) 
(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


in any professional subject; 


“convocation” means a meeting of the Senate for the purpose 
of conferring degrees, titles, diplomas, certificates or other 
academic distinctions ; - i 

“employee” in reldtion to the University means a person other 
than ajteacher or an officer, employed by the University ; 
‘financial year” means the year ending on the 31st day of 
March ; 
“Government College" means a college maintained and 
managed by the State Government ; oe : 
Geel Sponsored College” means a college declared ty 
the ti Government.as such ; 
“Governor” means, the Governor of the State of West Bengal ; 
“hall” means a unit of residence of smee maintained by. 
the University ; . 

“hostel” means a unit of residence for students, not maintained 
‘by the University but recognised under this Act as a hostel ; 
“Minister” means the minister-in-charge of Higher Education 
appointed as such by the Governor ; 
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(15) 
(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


- 20) 


: (24) 
(22) 


23) 
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“prescribed”? means _ Prescribed by States or Ordinances or 
Regulations ; 


“Principal” mieans the head ‘of a college or of an institution, 
by whatever name called ; 


“professional college” means a University college or an affi- 
liated collége in which instruction is provided primarily for 
course of study leading to any degree, diploma or certificate 
of the University in professioal subjects and declared as such 

by the University. ; i 


_“professional subject” means any of the following subjects, 


namely, law, medicine, engineering, education, technology, 
agriculture, journalism, commerce or such other subject as 
may be prescribed by Regulation ; 


“registered graduate” means a, graduate registered under this 
Act within a period of three’ months ¿prior to the date of 
election of members to the Senate-on payment of such fees as 
may be prescribed in this behalf and includes’a graduate 
registered under the Indian Universities Act, 1904, 8 of 1904. 

or under the Calcutta University Act, 1951, or phe ane 
under the Calcutta University Act, 1966, who or 1951. 
compounded for all payments of the annual fee for West Ben. 


retention of his name in the register by paying the 1966. me 


_ sums prescribed in that behalf; ` , 


“Statutes,” “Ordinances” and “Regulations” mean, respect- 


‘tively, the Statutes, Ordinances and Regulations made under 


this Act, and they shall be deemed to. be’ rules within the 
meaning of clause. (36) of section 3 of the Bengal Ben. Acti 
General Clauses Act, 1899 ; of 189 
“Teacher” means a Professor, Reader, Principal, Lecturer or 
any Other person, holding a teaching post-including a part-time 


teaching post, appointed or récognized:by the University or 


appointed by an affiliated college orsinstitution ; 


“Teacher of the University”: means a-Professor, Reader, 
Lecturer or:any other person holding a teaching post including 
a part-time teaching. post, appointed or recognized as such by 
the University. 


“the University” means the. University of Calcutta as consti- 
, tuted under this Act ; 
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` 


(24) “University College” meansa college, or an institute, ora 


(25) 


(26) 


college combined with an institute, maintained by met Univer- 
sity, eae established by it or not ; 


“University Laboratory”, “University Library,” “University 
museum’ or “University Institution” means a laboratory, a 
library, 4 museum or an institution, as the case may be, main- 
tained by the University, whether established by it or not ; 


“University Professor,” “University Reader,” or “University - 
Lecturer? means a Professor, Reader or Lecturer appointed or 
recognized as such by the University. “ 18 


` CHAPTER II 
The University and its officers 


3. (1) The first Chancellor and the first Vice-Chancellor of the 


The 


University. cate, and 
or members, so-long 


University and the first members of the Senate and the Syndi- 
pi persons who may hereafter become such officers 
s they continue to hold such office or membership, 


shall constitute a body corporate by the name of the University of 


Calcutta. 


(2) The aed ined ahall have perpetual succession and a common 


seal and shall sue an 


Powers 
of the 


University, namely '—- 


(1) 


(2) 


be sued by the name of the University of Calcutta. 
4. The University shall have the following powers, 


to encotrage gail provide for instruction, teaching, training 
and research in such branches of learning and courses of study 
as it may think fit, and: generally to promote the advancement 


-and dissemination of knowledge and learning, and the 


extension| of University education ; 


to establish, maintain and manage colleges, libraries, 


- laboratories, museums and such other institutions for study 


(3) 


and dori as it may deem necessary ; 


to provide for specilisation of studies in colleges and for 


_ organization by colleges of. common laboratories, libraries, 


(4) 
(5) 


museums and other institutions for research work ; 
to affiliate to itself or to recognize collages or institutions ; 
to acoA affiliated colleges as constituent colleges or 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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professional colleges and to ‘withdraw recognition of any such 
college ; 


to prescribe for colleges, other than Government Colleges and 
Government Sponsored Colleges,— 


(a) the constitution, powers and functions of their Governing 
” Bodies. 

(b) the terms and conditions of service and emoluments for 
i posts of Principals, Teachers, and such other employees, 

as it may deem fit, and 

(c) the rules for Teachers’ ‘Councils and Provident Funds ; 

to allow colleges affiliated to, the University of Calcutta as 

constituted prior to the appointed day and continuing as 

colleges affiliated to the University to exercise the rights and 

privileges previously conferred on them and any further or 

other privileges conferred by or under this Act ; 

to provide for the inspection, or investigation into the affairs 

of colleges or institutions recognised by it or affiliated to it 

and to exercise general supervision and control over them ; 

to disaffiliate a collage or an institution in any subject or 


‘subjects, or to withdraw affiliation or recognition of colleges 


or institutions, if. necessary ; 


to take over temporarily the management of any college or 
institution, affiliated to, or recognised by the University, other 
than a Government College or a Government Sponsored 
College or institution, in order to ensure that proper standards 
of teaching, training or instruction are maintained therein ; 


to dissolve the Governing Body of any affiliated, constituent 
or professional college or institution, other than a Government 


`~ College or a Government Sponsored Collage, and, pending 


a2) 


the reconstitution of the Governing Body thereof in such 
manner as may be prescribed, to appoint an Administrator 
or an ad hoc Governing Body; 


to institute Professorships, Readerships, Lectureships, and 
other teaching posts required by the University and to appoint 
persons to such’ Professorships, Readerships, Lectureships or 
other teaching posts, or to recognize persons as Professors, 
Readers or Lecturers of the University, or as s holders of other 
teaching posts of the University ; 


VE 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


< (16) 


(17). 


(18) 


- (19). 
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to create posts, as and when required, of officers and employees 
of the University besides those provided for in this Act. 


to ag subject to the provisions of this Act, the constitu- 
tion, powers and duties of the Board’s of studies, the Finance 
Committee, and other bodies ; 


to prescribe the powers and duties of officers of the University 
other than the Chancellor ; 


to prescribe, subject to -the provisions of this Act, the terms: 
and conditions of service, including the rules of conduct and 
discipline, and the emoluments for all posts of Teachers and 


ettiployes of the University and for all posts of officers other 
than the} Chancellor ; 


to make provisions for provident and other funds for the 
Teachers and for’ officers and employees of the University, 
other than the Chancellor ; 


to institute degrees, titles, diplomas, certificates, and other 
academig distinctions ; 





to hold examinations and to confer: degrees, titles, dipoma 
certificates and other academic distinctions on persons who— 


- (a) shall have pursued an approved course of study in an 


(20). 


(21) 


affiliated, constituent professional or University College 

or a University Laboratory . unless exempted therefrom in 

` the | manner- prescribed, and shall’ have passed the 
prescribed examinations of the University, or 

(b) -shall have carried on research under conditions prescribed; 


to aaa honorary degrees or other academic distinctions 
under conditions prescribed ; 


to prescribe fees of other charges for examinations and other 


_ purposes, and to demand and receive the fees or other charges 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) ” 
. affiliated or recognized colleges and institutions ; 


(25) 


-Fund ; 





so prescribed ; - 
to establish, maintain and manage halls, to recognize hostels, 
and to withdraw such recognition ; 


to provide for the promotion of the health and welfare of 
students and of discipline among them ; 
to, co-ordinate the activities of, and give financial aid to, 


to make grants to the National Cadet Corps from the University 
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(26) to enter into an agreement with the Government or with any 
person, body or authority for the taking over by the © Univer- 
sity of the management of any college or institution, including 
its assets and liabilities, or for any other purpose not repug- 
nant to the provisions of this Act ; : > 


(27) to acquire, hold and dispose . of property, | movable and 
immovable, and to make grants and advances for furthering 
any of its objects ; 


i (28) to accept and administer gifts, endowments iid benefactions, 
for the furtherance of any of its objects for the University or 
for or on behalf of any college or institution established by, 
affiliated to or recognized by, the University, and to institute 
awards, fellowships, travelling fellowships, scholarships, student- 
ships, stipends, bursaries, exhibitions, medals and prizes ; 

(29) to accept grants and to raise loans or to accept loans from 
the Central or any State Government or the’ University 
Grants Commission, and with the approval of the State 
Goverment also from other sources ; 


(30) to co-operate with other universities, institutions and educa- 
tional authorities in matters that wee to and further the 
educational objectives of the University ;- 


(31) generally to do all such acts and things as may be necessary 
` or desirable for, or incidental to, the advancement Hi the 
objects or purposes of the University. i 


5. (1) Saveas 'hereinafter otherwise. provided, the local limits of 
jurisdiction of the University (hereinafter referred to as the teritorial 
Jurisdic- ` ` H#mits of the University) shall extend to the whole of West 
tion ofthe Bengal, but nothing in this Act shall afféct the powers exercised 
University, or exercisable by the university known as Rabindra Bharati 
established and incorporated under the Rabindra Bharati Act, 1961. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in sub-section (1), the territorial 
limits of the University shall not include any area which, West Ben. 
for the time being, is included within the local limits of Act XXIX 
jurisdiction of any other university, not being the Univer- °: 1961 
sity known as Rabindra Bharati referred to in subsection (1), established 
by law within West Bengal. ’ 


(3) The University shall, in respect of = college or institution 
situated outside the territorial limits of the University, but deemed to be 
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affiliated to it on the appointed day under clause (b) of sub-section (8) of 
section 58, coaGune to exercise the powers conferred by or under this 
Act until such college or institution is disaffiliated in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act. l l l l 
- (4) Any college or institution situated outside the territorial limits 
of the University may, with the sanction of the State Government, apply 
to the University:for admission to the privileges of the University, and 
such college or institution may, subject to such conditions and restrictions 
as the University as with the approval of the State Government, think 
fit to impose, be admitted to the privileges of the University. 
6. The following shall be the officers of the University :— 
(1) the Chancellor ; ` 
(2) the Vice-Chancellor ; 
one 3 (3) the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs ; 
University. (4) the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Business Affairs and Finance ; 
(5) the eeik : 
(6) perons holding such other posts as may be declared by 
oe to be posts of officers of the University: 


7. (1) The overnor shall by virtue of his office, be the 
The a Chancellor of the- University. He shall be the head of 
Chancellor. the University and the President of the Senate and shall, 
when present, preside at the meetings of the Senate. 


(2) -The Chancellor shall: have the power to remove the Vice- 
Chancellor or the Pro-Vice-Chancellors from office by an order in writing 
in this behalf on the charges of misappropriation or mismanagement of. 
funds of the University or misbehaviour : 


Provided that such charges are proved by an inquiry conducted by 
a person, who is oF has been a judge of a High Court or of the Supreme 
Court, appointed by the Chancellor for the purpose : : 


Provided further that the Vice-Chancellor or the Pro-Vice-Chancellors 
shall not be mai „under this sub-section unless he has been given a 
reasonable opportunity of showing cause against the action proposed 
to be taken against him. l 

(3) . The Chancellor shall exercise such powers as may be conferred 
on him by or under the provisions of this Act. 


(4) Where power is conferred upon the Chanċellor to make 
nominations to any| authority or body of the University, the Chancellor 
shall, to the extent necessary, nominate persons to represent interests not 
otherwise adequately represented, 
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(5) Every. proposal to confer any ee degree shall be subject 
to confirmation by the Chancellor. - 


8$. (1) The Vice-Chancellor shall be aans by the Chancellor 
on the unanimous recommendation of the Syndicate. If the Syndi- 
The Vice- Cate fails to make any such. recommendation, the Vice- 
‘Chancellor. Chancellor shall be appointed by the Chancellor on the 
unanimous recommendation of a Selection Committee consisting of — 


(a) a nominee ofthe Chancellor, 
(b) a nominee of the Syndicate, and 
(c) a nominee of the State Government. ` 


If the ‘Selection Committee fails to make any such recommendation 
the Vice-Chancellor shall be appointed by the Chancellor in consultation 
with the Minister. 


(2) (a) The’ Vice-Chancellor shall hold office for a period of four 
years or till he attains the age of 65 years, whichever is earlier, and shall, 
“subject to the provisions of this section, be eligible for reappointment 
for a period not exceeding four years. 


(b) The Chancellor may, notwithstanding the expiration of the 
term of the office of the Vice-Chancellor or his attaining the age of 
65 years, allow him to Continue in office till a successor assumes office, 
provided that he shall not continue as such, for any period exceeding 
one year. 


(3) The Vice-Chancellor shall be a whole-time officer of the Univer- 
sity and shall be paid from the University Fund a salary of three 
thousand and five hundred rupees per month and such allowances as the 
Chancellor may decide. ; 


(4) The Vice-Chancellor may resign his office by writing under his 
hand addressed to the Chancellor. o 


(5) If— 


(a) the Vice-Chancellor is, by reason of leave, illness or other 
cause, temporarily unable to execise the powers and perform 
the duties of his office, or 


(b) a vacancy occurs in the office of the Vice-Chancellor by 
reason of death, resignation or expiry of the term of his 
office, f 
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then, during the petiod of such temporary inability or pending the 
appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, as the case may be, the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs shall exercise the powers and perform 
the duties of the Vice-Chancellor. 

9. (1) The vec mncellos shall be the principal executive and 
academic officer of | the University and shall, in the absence of the 
Powersand Chancellor! preside at the meeting of the Senate. He shall, 
duties of by “sya his office, be a member and the Chairman of 





NE the Syndi¢ate and the Faculty Councils for post-graduate 
E studies and also the Chairman of any other authority or body 
of the University of|which he may be a member. He shall also be 
entitled to be present at and to address any meeting of any other authority 
or body of the Unive of which he may not be a member, but shall 
not be entitled to vote thereat. ` l 

(2) The Vice-Chancellor shall have the power to convene meetings 
of the Senate, the Syndicate, the Faculty Councils for post-graduate ` 
studies and of any pa authority or body of the University. 

(3) It.shall be the duty of the Vice-Chancellor to ensure that the 
provisions of this Act} and the Statutes, the Ordinances and the Regula- 
tions, are faithfully observed, and to take sce action as may be necessary 
for this purpose. 

(4) The Vice-Chancellor shall have the power to exercise general 
control and supervision over all other officers of the University except 
the Chancellor and qver all the affairs of the University and shall decide 
and dispose of all appeals in disciplinary matters not provided for jn 
section 35. 

(5) The Vice-Chancellor shall exercise such other powers and 
discharge such other duties as may be delegated to him by any authority 
or body of the Univ ersity or as may be prescribed by Statutes, Ordinances 
or Regulations. ; 

(6) The Vice-Chancellor may take on behalf of the University such. 
action as he may deem expedient in any matter which, in his opinion, is 
either urgent or of |an emergent nature, and such action shall at the 
earliest opportunity » reported to the appropriate authority or body. 

(7) The Vice-Chancellor may at any time delegate any of his 
powers to any other officer subordinate to him.’ x 

10. (1) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs shall 
The Pro- be appointed by the Chancellor in consultation -with the 


Vice-Chan- 


cellorfor Minister. | The term of his office shall be for four years 
NA and he shall be eligible for reappointment. 


` 
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(2) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs shall be a whole 
time officer of the University and shall be paid from the University Fund 
. such salary and emoluments as the Chancellor may decide. 
= (3) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs may resign his 
office by writing under his hand addressedto the Chancellor. 

(4) Ifa [vacancy occurs in the office of the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs by reason- of death, resignation or expiry of the term of 
his office, the Chancellor in consultation with the Minister shall authorise 
a person to exercise the powers and perform the duties of the Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs until a new Pro-Vice-Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs is appointed. 


11. (1) Subject to the supervision, direction and general cor- 
Waweteand trol of the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for 
aie the Academic Affairs shall be the Chief academic administra- 

= Vi 
Chancellor tive officer in matters concerning undergraduate studies 
for Acade- - 
aio ARIE. aa research and such other matters as may be delegated 
to him. 


(2) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs shall exercise 
such other powers and perform such other duties as may be prescribed 
or delegated to him by or under the provisions of this Act. 


12. (1) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Business Affairs and 
wo Finance shall be appointed by the Chancellor in con- 
Chancellor sultation with the Minister for such period and on 
ee such terms and conditions as may be determined by the 
Finance Chancellor. : 

(2) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Business Affairs and Finance may 


resign his office by writing under his hand addressed to the Chancellor. 


(3) If the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Business Affairs and Finance is 
for any ‘reason temporarily unable to exercise the powers or perform the 
duties of his office, the Vice-Chancellor may with the approval of the 
Chancellor appoint a person, temporarily for a period not exceeding six 
_months, to exercise the powers and perform the duties of the Pro-Vice- 
` Chancellor for Bussiness Affairs and Finance. | 


13. (1) Subject to the supervision, direction and general control 
Powers and’ Of the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Business 


gae or tie Affairs and Finance shall be in charge of the administra- 
Chancellor tion of the funds, the finances and the properties and 
a assets of the University and of all trusts and endowments ; 


Finance. and he shall take special interest in activities that aim at 


xii 


raising funds for thej 
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purposes of the University and augmenting the 


resources of the University. 





(2) The Pro-Vi 
shall bé in charge of t 
sity, including collecti 
section 9, be respon 
the purpose for which 
allotments. 


be Chancellor for Bussiness Affairs and Finance ` 


i 


e work of the Accounts Department of the Univer- 
n of funds; and shall, subject to the provisions of 
ible. for ensuring that all moneys are expended for . 


i 
ne are: sanctioned within the limits -of budget ` 


(3) The Pro-Vice- -Chancellor for Business Affairs ‘ad Finance 


shall, in consultation 
prepare the Annual Fi 
Accounts. 


with the relevant- departments of the University, 
nancial Hstintates and the Annual Statement. of 


(4) All contracts and agreements relating to matters of which the ~ 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Bussiness, Affairs and Finance is in charge shall, 
on approval by the Syndicate, if not otherwise prescribed, be signed and 
_ executed by himon behalf of the University. 


(5) The Pro-Vice 


exercise such other p 


prescribed, or delegated 


The 


Chancellor for Business Affairs and Finance shall 
wers- and perform such other duties as may be 
to him by or under this Act. 


14, (1) The Registrar shall be a 2. whole time officer of the `, 


Registrar. University and shall be appointed by’ the. Chancellor in consul- 


tation with the Minister 


on the recommendation of a Committee consisting 





of a nominee of the’ 


Syndicate, a nominee of the Chancellor and a 


nominee of the State Government. 


(2) The Registr r- may. n his-office by os under, his hand 
addressed to the Chanc Hor. 


(3) If the Registr 


ig 
the powers or perfor 


is for any reason. temporarily unable to exercise 
the duties of his office, the Vice-Chancellor may. 


with the approval of the Chancellor appoint a person, temporarily for a 


period not exceeding 
duties of the Been 


Powers and 
duties of 

the: control of 
Registrar. 


' exercise such powers 
i delegated to him by or 


ix months, to exercise the powers and perform the 


15. Su ject to the supervision, direction and si 


the Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar shall act as the 


Secretary of ithe Senate as also .of the Syndicate and shall 


nd perform such duties as may be prescribed, or 
nder this Act. po 
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Supper- 
visory 
powers of 
the Pro- 
Vice- 
Chancelior 
for Acade- 
mic Affairs, 
the Pro- 
Vice- 
Chancellor 
for Business 
Affairs and 
Finance 
and the 
Registrar , 


Authorities. 


The Senate: 


(a) 


` 
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16. In their respective spheres of duties; the Pro-Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for 
Business. Affairs and Finance and the Registrar shall, subject 


_to the provisions of this Act, have the power of supervision 


and control over all officers and employees serving in depart- 
ments under their charge and shall exercise such disciplinary 
power as may bé conferred on them by or under this Act. 


CHAPTER III 
- Authorities’ of the University ` 


17. The’ following shall be the authorities of the 
University :— 

(1) the Senate; - 

(2) the Syndicate ; $ 

(3) the Faculty Councils for post- sedate studies ; 

(4) the Councils for undergrduate studies ; ; 

(5) the Boards of studies ; : 

(6) the Finance Committee ; 


(7) such other authorities as” “may be established under 
the Statutes. 


18.(1) The’ Senate e skall consist of the following :— _ 


ex officio members 
(i) the Chancellor ; 
(ii) the vice-Chancellor ; a 
(iii) the immediately preceding Vice-Chancellor ; : 
` (iv) the Pro-Vice- Chancellor for Academic Affairs > l 


(v) the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Business Affairs and . 
Finance ; 


(vi) the Secretary, Education. Dernek Government of 
West Bengal ; 


Xiv 


(vii) 
(viii) 
(ix) 

. (x) 
(xi) 
(xii) 
(xiii) 

(xiv) 


(xv) 
(xvi) 
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the Secretay, Finance Department, Government of West 
Bengal ; 


the President, West Bengal Council of Higher Secondary 
Education ; 


the National Professors ; 


the Deans of the Faculty Councils for post-graduate - 


studies ; 


the President, West Bengal Branch of the Indian Medical 


Association ; . 
the Director, Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta : 
the President, Indian Association for the Cultivation of 


Science ; 


the President, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad ; 
the President, Bose Institute, Calcutta ; 
the President, Asiatic Society, Calcutta ; 


(b) Other members 


(xvii) 


(xviii) 
(xix) 


(a) 
(b) 


(œ) 





fifteen Professors of the” University not more than 
one from any department, elected by the Professors of 
the University ; 


fifteen Teachers, other than Professors, of the post- 
graduate department of the University of whom not 


more than six shall be the Readers, elected by such 
teachers ; . 


twenty Teachers, other than Principals, of affiliated 


-| colleges including constituent and professional colleges, 


elected by the Teachers of such Colleges from amongst 
themselves of whom— l 


one shall be from a professional college, 
one shall be from a constituent college other than the ` 


- Bengal Engineering College, Shibpur, Howrah, 


one shall be from the Bengal Engineering College, 
Shibpur, Howrah, and 


seventeen shall be from the affiliated colleges, other 
than professional and constituent colleges, of whom. 
at least two shall be women and one shall be from a 
Government College ; 
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(xx) 


ten principals of affiliated colleges including constituent 
and professional colleges elected jointly by the 
Principals of such colleges from amongst themselves 
of whom— 


one shall be the Principal of a professional college, 
one shall be the Principal of a constituent college, and’ 
one shall be a woman from an affiliated college ; 


two members of the West Bengal Legislative Assembly 
elected from amongst themselves ; 


five persons nominated by the Chancellor to secure the 


representation of the professions, banking, industry, 


(xxiii) > 


(xxiv) 


technical societies and persons eminent in literature 
or art; 


five students elected by the members of the Calcutta 
University Students’ Union. from amongst full time 
students of whom one shall be the student of a pro- 
fessional college, one shall be a research scholar and 
one shall be a lady student ; 


five students from undergraduate colleges elected by 
the members of the Students’ Unions of such colleges ` 


` from amongst regular students ; 


(xxv) 


(xxvi) 


(xxvii) 


(xxviii) 


one member elected by the members of the non-teach- 
ing staff of the University from amongst themselves ; 


one member elected by the members of the non-teaching 
staff of affiliated colleges from amongst themselves ; 


one member elected by the officers and the supervisory. 
staff of the University from amongst themselves ; 


five persons elected from amongst themselves by 


„registered graduates. 


(2) All elections to the Senate shall be held in the manner pres- 


cribed by Statutes. 


19. (1) Subject to such.conditions as may be provided by or under 
Powersand the provisions of this Act, the Senate shall exercise and perform 


duties of 


the Senate. the following powers and duties :— 


xvi. 


G 


(ii) 
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to establish University Colleges, University Departments, 
institutions, libraries, laboratories and museums for 
iad and research ; 


F 


to declare, if recommended by the State Government and 
the University Grants Commission a college or an insti- 
tution established or maintained by the University or 
affiliated to the University as an autonomous college or 
institution and the extent of autonomy which such 
college „or institution may have “and the matters in 
relation to which it may, consistent with the Explanation 


„lto this clause, exercise autonomy shall be such as may 


of the 


be prescribed by Statutes : 


Provided that the Senate may within, with the concurrence 


State Government and the University Grants Commis- l 


sion, the autonomous status of such college or anseitutlon: 


or mal 


tained by the University or affiliated to ‘the University, 


eau —-“autonomous college or institution, established 


having | powers to frame its own rules of admission, prescribe 
its course of study, conduct examinations, and do all things 
necessary for such purpose, subject to the general supervision 
of, and conferment of degrees by, the University ; : 


(iii) 


- (iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


to create and institute on the recommendation of the 
Syndicate Professorships, Readerships, Lecturerships, 

nd such posts as may be’ necessarry for the establish- 
dene of the University Colleges, University Departments, - 
ibstitutions, libraries, laparans and museums referred 
tbi in clause G); $ 


to institute degrees, titles, diplomas, certificates and, 
other academic distinctions ; 


to institute fellowships, travelling fellowships, scholar- 
suse studentships, stipends, bursaries, exhibitions, 
medals and prizes to be awarded out of the’ University 
Fund ; i 


td confer degrees, titles. diplomas, certificates and other 
academic distinctions on persons who— 
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(vii) 
(viii) 
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a) have pursued prescribed courses of studies or have 
been exempted therefrom in the manner prescribed, 
and have passed such examinations as may be pres- 
cribed, or 


b) have carried on research in accordance with such 
conditions as may be prescribed ; 


toconfer honorary degrees or other academic distinctions; 


‘to consider the Annual Statement of Accounts and the 
Annual Financial Estimates approved by the Syndicate 
and to pass such resolutions relating thereto as may be 
considered necessary ; 


Provided that for the purpose of passing a resolution modifying 
or rejecting any such Annual Financial Estimates it shall be 
necessary for a majority of the total number of members of 
the Senate existing at the time to vote in favour of the 
resolution ; 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi), 


(xii) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 
C.R.—iii 


to consider the Annual Report as prepared by the 
Syndicate and to pass such resolutions relating thereto 
as may be considered necessary ; 


to consider and advise on such other reports from the 
Syndicate or any other body as may be made to it : 


to consider, and advise on, proposals from the Syndicate 
for entering into agreement with. the Government or 
with any person, body or authority for the taking over 
by the University of the management of any college or 
‘institution, including its assets and liabilities, or for any 
other purpose not repugnant to the provisions of 
this Act ; . 


to consider, and advise on, proposals from the Syndicate 
for cooperation with other universities, institutions and 
educational authorities in matters that relate to or fur- 
ther the educational objectives of the University ; 


to consider and suggest measures for the improvement 
-of the administration and finances of the University, and 
- generally for the furtherance of its objectives ; 


to make rules for the transaction of its own business’; 


xviii 
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(xv) ftolexercise all other powers and to perform all other 


duties conferred and imposed by or under this Act on 
the Senate. : 


(2) The P shall not exercise and perform the powers and duties 
referred to in mane (i) and (iii) to (vii) of sub-section (1) except-on the 


recommendation o 


the Syndicate but may send proposals in respect 


thereof to the Syndigate for its recommendation. 


(3) The Senate shall have the. power to review the action of the 


Syndicate, save wh 


powers conferred o 


Provided that 
acted in accordance 
the matter shall be 


shall be final. , 
20. (1) The 
Mestings 


fixed by the Vice-Chancellor. | 
the Senate.. held in M 


te the Syndicate has acted in accordance with the 
it by or under this Act : 


f any question arises as to whether the Syndicate has 
ith the powers conferred on it by or under this Act, 
decided by reference to the Chancellor whose decision. 


Renate shall meet at least twice a year on dates to be 


One of such meeting shall be 
arch and shall be called the Annual Meeting. The 


Senate may also meet at such other times as it may, from time to time 


decide. 


-(2) Forty members shall be a quorum for a meeting of the Senate : 


Provided that 


such quorum shall not be required at a convocation. 


(3) The Vice-Chancellor may, whenever he thinks fit, and shall, 


upon a requistiotn 


members of the Senate, convene a meeting of the Senate. 


in writing signed by not less than fifty per cent, of 
A meeting on 


such requisition shall: be held within fifteen Paes of the receipt of the 


_Tequisition by the V 
The Syndi- 21 


cate. 4 
(a) ex officio 
(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
v) 


7o] 


i¢e-Chancellor. 


(1) The Syndicate shall consist Mt theollowing s= 
members: 


e Vice-Chancellor ; 


t 

i. Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs; 
t 
F 


He Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Business Affairs and 


nance , 


the Director of Public Instruction, West Bengal ; 





e Deans of the Faculty Councils for post-graduate 
dies in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Dental 


t 
studi 
sience, and Engineering and Technology ; 
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(vi) 


the President, West Bengal Council of Higher 
Secondary Education ; ; 


{b) other members : 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


four post-graduate Teachers, of whom one shall-be a 
Professor and three, other than Professors, elected by 
the members of the Faculty. Councils for post-graduate 
studies from amongst themselves ; | l 


three persons other than Teachers, students and non- 
teaching employees elected by the members of the 
Senate from amongst themselves ; 


nine persons elected by ihe. members of the Councils ` 
for undergraduate studies from amongst themselves of 
whom— 


{a) five shall be Teachers—three from the Council for 
Undergaduate Studies in Arts, Science, Commerce, 
Home Science, Fine Arts, one from the Council 
for Undergraduate Studies in Medicine, Dental 
Science and Veterinary Science and one from the 
Council for Undergraduate Studies in Engineering 
and Technology, and 


(b) four shall be Principals, one Eo each Council 
and one, a Principal of a constituent college ; : 


‘one Dean of any of the Faculty Councils for post- 
graduate studies, other than those mentioned in clause 
(v), appointed by rotation ; 


two persons nominated by the Chancellor. 


(2) All elections to the Syndicate shall be held in the manner 
prescribed by Statutes. 


(3) five per cent of the total number of members shall be a quorum 
for a meeting of the Syndicate. 


Powers and 
duties of 
the Syndi- 
cate. 


22. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Syndicate 
shall exercise and perform the following powers and duties :— 


(i) to initiate proposals for the making of Statutes and 


Ordinances including proposals for amendment or 
` repeal thereof, in the manner hereinafter provided ; 


XX 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


W) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 
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to recommend to the Senate, after consulting the 
respective Faculty Councils for post-graduate studies, 
the establishment of University Colleges, University 
epattments, institutions, libraries, laboratories and 
museums for study and research ; 


tọ maintain University Colleges, University Depart- 
ments, University institutions, University libraries, 
University laboratories and University museums ; 


td establish, maintain and manage halls and to 
recognise hostels ; 


to direct the inspection of University libraries, 
University laboratories, University museums, halls 
and hostels ; = l 


respective Faculty Councils for post-graduate studies, 
th institution of fellowships, travelling fellowships, 
scholarships, studentships, stipends, bursaries, exhibi- 


t recommend to the Senate, after consulting the 


tions, medals and prizes, the expenses of which shall 


be met from the University Fund, and to award the 
same after institution thereof by the Senate ; 


to| recommend to the Senate, after consulting the 

respective Faculty Councils for post-graduate studies, 

the creation and institution of Professorships, Reader- 

ships, Lectureships and such posts as may be necessary 

for the establishment of the University Colleges, 
ee Departments, institutions, libraries, labora- 
tories and museums referred to in clause (i) of sub-- 
section (1) of section 19 ; 


the University or to recommend to the Senate for such 


to, create posts of officers, teachers and employees of 
tip Uni with the approval of the State Government ; 


toj appoint teachers, officers and employees of the 
Uhiversity and to fix their emoluments and define 
their duties and other terms and conditions of service 
in| accordance with the Statutes and the Ordinances 
we to suspend, discharge or otherwise punish in 
actordance with the Statutes and the Ordinance such 
teachers, officers and employees ; 


a 
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(x) 


(xi) 


. (xii) 


xxi 
to confirm, modify or reverse the decision of the 
respective Council for undergraduate studies regarding 
affiliation of a college or an institution in one or 
more subjects and withdrawal of affiliation or recogni- 
tions of a college or an institution ; 

to prescribe, on the recommendation of the respective 
Council for undergraduate studies, for colleges, other 


than Government Colleges and Government Sponsored. 
Colleges, — 


(a) the constitution, powers and functions of their 


Governing Bodies, 


(b) the terms and conditions of service and emolu- 

ments for posts of Principals, Teachers and such 
_ other employees as it may deem fit, and 

(c) the rules for Teachers’ Councils and Provident 
Funds ; 

to allow colleges and institutions affiliated to the 

University to exercise the rights and privileges 

previously conferred on them : 


Provided that such college is a college established and 
administered by a minority, whether based on religion or 
language, or by a religious denomination or section thereof ; 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


to prescribe and collect fees or charges for the regis- 


_ tration of students and their admission to courses of 


studies organised by the University, for holding 
examinations for the grant of degrees, diplomas and 
certificates, and for other like purposes ; 

to recommend to the Senate, after consulting the 
respective Faculty Councils for post-graduate studies, 
the institution of degrees, titles, diplomas, certificates 
and othe academic distinctions ; 5 


to recomend to the Senate, on the advice of the 
appropriate body, the conferment of degrees, titles, 
diplomas,. certificates and other academic distinctions 
on persons who have pursued prescribed courses of 
studies or have been exempted therefrom in the 
prescribed manner, and have passed such examinations, 
or have carried on research under such conditions, as 
may be prescribed ; 


xxii 
(avi) 
(xvii) 
(xviii) 
(xix) 


- (xx) 


(xxi) 


(xxii) 


- (xxiii) 


(xxiv) 
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to recommend to the Senate the conferment of 
honorary degrees and other academic distinctions ; 


to-approve. the constitution or reconstitution of the 
respective department of teaching on the recommen- 


dation of: the: respective Faculty Council ‘for post- 
graduate studies ; . 


to make regulations regarding the courses of studies 
and the division of subjects afier obtaining and 
considering the recommendation of the Faculty 
Councils for post-graduate studies and Council for 
undergraduate studies in this regard ; 


to make regulations regarding the examinations which . 


shall be recognised as the equivalent examinations 
held by the University ;. — 


to make regulations regarding the conduct of exami- 
nations held by the University and the condition under 
which students may be admitted to the different 
courses of studies of and the examinations held by the 


| University ; 


to make regulations regarding all other matters which 
may be or are required to- be prescribed or provided 
for by regniations:; 5 


to provide for cooperation and reciprocity -among 
colleges, institutions and laboratories and the 
University so as to foster the development of academic 


| life and to ensure the fullest utilisation of the teaching ` 
| resources available on the recommendation of the 


respective Faculty Council for post-graduate studies or 


| Council for undergraduate: studies ; 


to give directions regarding the form, custody and use 
of the common seal of the University ; 


to acquire, hold and dispose of property, movable and . 
immovable, and to administer all assets, properties and 
funds of the University, and to undertake all measures 
necessary or desiable. for the conservation or 
augmentation of the resourcés of the University : 
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Provided that for the purpose of disposing of any property 
valued at not less than one lakh of rupees previous approval 
of the Senate shall be necessary ; 


(xxv) 


(xxvi) 


(xxvii) 


(xxviii) 


(xxix) 


(xxx) 


(xxxi) 


(xxxii) 


fo accept and administer. gifts, endowments and 
benefactions for the. furtherance, of the purposes of 
this Act ; 


to accept grants and to raise or accept loans on behalf 
of the University and to make grants or advances from. 
the University fund or other special funds maintained 
by the University ; 


to enter into an agreement with the Government or 
with any persons, body or authority for the taking 
over by the University of the management of any 
college or institution, including its assets. and liabilities, 
or for any other purpose not repugnant to the 
provisions of this Act on the recommendation of the 
Faculty Council for post-graduate studies or the 
Council for undergraduate studies concerned ; 


to manage the Press Establishment, the Publication 
Bureau and the Employment Bureau of the University 
and to exercise general supervision over Students’ 
Unions, University Extension Boards, University 
Sports Board and other bodies instituted by the 
University ; i i 

to approve the Annual Statements of Accounts and the 
Annual Financial Estimates of the University and to 
submit the same to the Senate for consideration ; 


to prépare the annual report and submit the same to 
the Senate for consideration ; 


to make due provision for the health, welfare, residence 
and discipine of students and their relationship with 
the University and to provide for such other training 
of students as may be considered desirable ; 

to co-operate with other universities, institutions, 
associations, societies or bodies on such terms and for 


such purposes, not inconsistent with the purposes of 
this Act, as it may determine ; 


(xxxiii) to make rules for the aae On of its own business ; 


xxiv. 


(xxxiv) 


(xxxv) 


The | 
Faculty 
Councils 
for post- 
graduate 
studies 


“(h} 


a 


(2) Each F 


the following mem 
t 


i 


Chairman ; 


(i) 


(ii) t 


(e) 
(f} 


(e) 


Ta Council for post-graduate studies shall consist of . 





(iii) 
(iv) 


t 


S 
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to exercise all other powers and perform all other 


‘functions conferred and imposed on ihe Syndicate by © 
or under this Act ; 


to exercise general supervision over the Faculty 


Councils for post-graduate studies and the Councils, 
| for undergraduate studies and give such directions to 
these Councils for the due discharge of their respective 
duties as it may consider nécessary. 


23. (1) There shall be the following Faculty Councils 
_ for post-graduate studies :— 


(a) the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate studies in 


6) 


Agriculture and Veterinary Science ; 


thé Faculty Council for Post-Graduate Studies in 
Arts ; 


the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate Studies in 
Commerce, Social Welfare and Business Management; 
the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate Studies: in 
Medicine and Dental Science ; 

the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate Studies in 
Law; ` ; 

the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate Studies in 
Education, Journalism and Library Science ; 


the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate pendiga: in 
Fine Arts, Music and Home Science ; 


the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate Studies in 
Engineering and Technology ; 


the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate Studies in 
Science. 


ers ; 


e Vice-Chancellor —Chairman ; 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs—Vice- 


e Dean of the Faculty Council concerned : 


ch other Dean or Deans as may be nominated by the 
ice-Chancellor ; 
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(v) 
(Wi) 
(vii) 


(viii) 
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the Head or Heads of thè Department or Departments 
. concerned, if any ; , 


the Professor or Professors of the Department or 
Departments concerned, if any ; 

ten Teachers participating in ponteeraduiate teaching in 
the subject or subjects concerned of whom five shall 
be from constituent colleges or professional colleges, 
nominated -by the Vice Chancellor, and five shall be 
Teachers of the University, other than Professors to be 
elected by such Teachers from amongst themselves ; 


not more than three persons having special knowledge 
in the subjects concerned (nominated by the Vice- 
Chancellor : 


Provided that in the case of the Faculty Council for post-graduate 


studies in— 


(a) (1) Engineering and Technology, 
(2) Fine Arts, Music and Home Science, 
(3) Law, 
(4) Medicine and Dental Science, and 
(5) Agriculture and Veterinary Science, 
the Principal or Principals of the college or 
colleges concerned, 


(b) Commerce, Social Welfare and Business Manage- 


ment, the Principal or Principals of the college or 
colleges concerned and the Head of the Department 
of Economics, and . 

(c) Education, Journalisam and Library Science, 


the Heads of the Departments of Economics, History 
and Political Science and the Centenary Professor of 
International Relations, 


shall be the additional members of such Council : 


Provided further that in the case of the Faculty Council for post- 
graduate studies in Medicine and Dental Science, the Director of Health 
Services, Government of West Bengal, shall be a member of such Council ; 
and in the case of the Faculty Council for post-graduate studies in 
Engineering and technology, such Council shall be entitled to co-opt a 
representative each of the Government of West Bengal and the Govern- 
ment of India as additional mempen of such Council. 


C.R.-IV 


xxvi 
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3) -Each Fagulty Council for post-graduate studies shall have a 
Secretary who shall be an officer-of the University and shall be appointed 
by the Vice-Chancellor. The Secretary shall be a member of the Faculty 


Council. 


Powers and 
duties 

of the 
Faculty 
Councils for 
post- _ 
graduate 
studies 


24. Subject to the provisions of this Act, and the Statutes, 


-the Ordinances and the Regulations, a Faculty Council for post- 


graduate] studies shall exercise and perform the ene 
powers and duties : 


(Ù 


(i) 


Gi), 


dv) 


0) 


(vi) . 


(vii) 


(viii) 


to make proposals to the Syndicate for the establish- 
ment of University Colleges, University Departments, ` 
institutions, libraries, laboratories and museums for 
study and research to be maintained by the University ; 


p recommed to the Syndicate the creation and institu- 


tion of Professorships, Readerships, Lectureships and 
the teaching posts and the duties and emoluments 
thereof ; 


to make proposals to the Syndicate for the promotion 
ai research- and, through special eommittees if any,- 
constituted for the purpose, to call for reports on such 
research work from persons engaged therein, and to 
ine recommendations to the Syndicate thereon 3 


a prescribe after consulting the Syndicate the minimum 





gualifications for posts of Teachers of the University ; 


make proposals to the Syndicate regarding provisions 

be ‘made for enabling the University to undertake 
specialisation-of studies and for organisation of common. 
boratories, libraries, museums, institutes of research , 
and other institutions, maintained by the University. ; 


so 


to constitute or reconstitute the departments of ‘teaching ; 
with the approval of the Syndicate ; 


td: make provisions for lectures and- instructions for 
a cabo of constituent and University Colleges and 

niversity Laboratories and also for other persons who 
are | not such students ; So 


to advice the Syndicate on the institution of dier, 
e ` diplomas; certificates and other- academic 
: aaa oy y P A ee ee a 
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(ix) . 


Q) 
(xi) 


~ (xii) 


(xiii) 


' (xiv) 
(xv) 


“(xvi) 


- (xvii) 
(xviii) 


(xix) 


(xx) 


to hold and conduct, subject to general supervision by 
the Syndicate, University examinations and publish the 
results.thereof in accordance with the regulations made 
in this behalf ; 


to provide for the inspection or the investigation into 
the affairs of any department or any University College 
and submit report to the Syndicate ; 


to have general supervision over the Boards of studies 
attatched to the Faculty Council ; 


to frame* rules relating to the courses of post-graduate 
studies and the division of subjects in regard thereto 
and to recommend to the Syndicate the making of 
Regulations in this behalf ;. 


to appoint, if required by the Syndicate, after consider- 
ing the ‘views of the Boards of studies attached to the 
Faculty Council, Boards of Examiners in the subject or 
subjects relating to post-graduate studies, including the 
subjects for doctoral thesis and for prizes and medals ; . 


to call for such reports or information as the Faculty 
Council may consider necessary for efficient discharge 
of its duties -from the teaching departments, research 
units or Boards of studies ; 


to consider any educational matter relating to the 
Faculty Council and to arrive at decisions’ or make 


' recommendations pertaining thereto to the H Bpprepniets 


authority or officer ;. 


to maintain contact with the corresponding Council for 
undergraduate studies for the purpose of snaring ideas 
and ensuring co-ordination ; . 


to submit each year its annual report to the Syndicate ; 
to make rules for the transaction of its’ own business ; 
to exercise. and perform all other powers and functions 
conferred or imposed on it’ by or under this Act ; 


to delegate to the teaching departments, wenci units, 
and Boards of studies attached to it.the responsibility 
for such academic matters as respectively concern such 
departments, units and Boards ; 
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(xxi) t 


consider and approve results of examinations leading 
t 


post-graduate degrées, diplomas and certificates ; 


(xxii) to recommend to the Syndicate the conferment of post- 
staduate degrees, diplomas and certificates. 


25. (1) There shall be the following Councils for: ‘undergraduate 
studies : —_ 


The Coun- (a) | the Council for. Dadseenduats Studies in Arts, 
under- Science, Commerce, Home Science, Fine Arts and 
graduate . Music 

studies ; 


(b) | the Council for Under-graduate Studies in Medicine, 
Dental Science and Veterinary Science ; 


(c) | the Council-for Under-graduate Studies in Engineer- 
ing and Technology. 


(2) (a) The Council for Under-graduate Studies in Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Home Science, Fine Arts and Music shall consist of the 
following members :— 


(i) the bro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs—Chairman ; 
(ii) the Principal, Presidency College ; 
` Gii) th ee Sanskrit College ; 
(iv) thirteen teachers of affiliated colleges participating in 
undergraduate teaching in the subject’ or subjects 
concerned of whom not more than three shall be from 
sacl of the Arts, Science and Commerce streams of 
education and.at,least one shall be from each of the other 
streams to be elected in the manner provided in the 
Statutes ; 

(v) five|-principals of affiliated colleges imparting instruction 
in the subject or subjects conecrned of whom not more 
than one shall be from each of the colleges imparting 
instfuction in Arts, Science and Commerce to be elected 
in the manner provided in the Statutes ; 


(vi) six members of the Faculty Councils for Post-graduate ` 
Studies in Arts, Science and Commerce, Social Welfare 
and Business Management of whom two including a Dean 
shall be from each such Faculty Council to be elected by 
the members of the Faculty Council in the manner 
provided i in the Statutes. 


“oO 
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(b) The Council shall have a Secretary who shall be an officer of 
the University and shall be appointed by the Vice-Chancellor. The 
Secretary shall be a member of the Council. 


(3) (a) The Council for Undergraduate Studies in Medicine, 


Dental Science, and Veterinary Services shall consist of the following 
members :—. 


(i) the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for“ Academic Affairs— 
Chairman ; ; 


(ii) ten Teachers of affiliated colleges participating in 
undergraduate teaching in principal subjects of 


medicine to be elected in the manner provided in the 
Statutes ; ; 


Gii) five principals of affiliated llaa. participating in 
undergraduate teaching of whom two shall be from 
Medical Colleges, one from Homoeopathy Colleges, one - 
from Ayurvedic Colleges, and one from Dental Science 
Colleges, to be nominated by the Vice-Chancellor ; 


(iv) three members of the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate 
. Studies in Medicine and Dental Science of whom one 
shall be a Dean, to be elected from amongst theniselves 

-in the manner provided in the Statutes. l 


(b) The Council shall have’ a Secretary who shall be an officer of 
the University and shall be appointed by the Vice-Chancellor, The 
Secretary shall be a member of the Council. 


(4) (a) The Council for Under-Graduate Studies in Engineering 
and Technology shall consist of the following members :— 


(i) The Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs :-— 
Chairman ; : 


(ii) (a) four teachers of affiliated engineering colleges 
participating in undergraduate teaching to be nominated 
by thé Vice-Chancellor by rotation in order of seniority 
representing four major streams, namely, Civil, Electrical 
Metallurgical and Mechanical ; 


(b) three teachers, one from each of technological 
institutes, namely, Leather, Ceramic and Textile, to be 
elected by respective teachers of the institutes in 
the manner provided i in the BERUINES s ; 
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(iii) the Principal, Bengal Edger College, Shibpur, 
Howrah ; 


(iv) the Principal, College of Textile Technology, Serampore; 
(v) the Principal, College of Ceramic Technology, Calcutta, ; 
(vi) the Principal, College of Leather. Technology, Calcutta ; 


(vii) the Dean of the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate 
lees in Engineering and Technology ; 


(viii) three members of the Faculty Council for Post-Graduate. 

. Studies in Engineering and Technology of whom one 
shall be from ‘each of the streams of Radio’ Physics, 
Applied Physics and Applied Chemistry, to be elected l 
inthe manner provided i in the Statutes. 


- (c) The Cou shall have a Secretary who shall be an officer of 
the University and shall be appointed by the Vice-Chancellor. The 
Secretary shall be 4|member of the Council. 


26. (1) I to the provisions of this Act, and the oai 


Powers and the Ordinances and | thẹ Regulations, a Council - ‘for under- ` 
Aaa graduate | ‘studies shall exercise and perform the following ` 
cils for powers ane duties : — 

undergra- i 
duate 
studies. 





(i) tojaffiliate a college or an institution in one or more 

~subjects, subject to the confirmation by the Syndicate ; 

(ii) tojensure annual inspection of colleges ; 

(iii) to} exercise general ` “supervision over the solena to 

enbure that the Conditions of affiliation are properly 
fulfilled, the standard of teaching is uniformly main- 
tained and syllabuses as prescribed are properly, com- 
pleted within the academic year ; l 

(iv) ae the last date of admission ‘of students to different 
courses of studies and. the date: of commencement of 

. examinations in consultation with other Councils for 
. aakiberadaate studies. f 





(v) to appoint Head Examiners, Examiners, paper-setters,. 
. Scfutineers, Co-ordinators, Convenors, Tabulators and 
othér . persons. under the general supervision of the 

_. Syndicate; 
-(vi) to} hold and conduct examinations and to approve and 
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Assan the resulta: of the examinations within such 
period as may ‘be prescribed ; 


(vii) to disaffiliate any college, or to withdraw affiliation of 
any college in respect of any subject or subjects, if, on 
receipt.of a written report from a team of Inspectors, 
the Council is of opinion that proper standard of 
teaching is not maintained or conditions of affiliation 
are not properly fulfilled or the results of the candidates 

_ sent up by the college for any examination are unsatis- 
factory or the college has failed to comply with the 
directives of the Council : 


Provided that the decision of the Council in this behalf shall 
be subject to confirmation by the Syndicate ; 


(viii to approve appointments of the Principal and Teachers 
of a college ; ` 


(ix) to establish, maintain and manage halls and hostels of 
5 undergraduate colleges ; soar 


(x) to take over temporarily the management of an affiliated 
or a recognised college or institution, other than a 
Government’ College or. a Government Sponsored 
College, in consulation with the Syndicate, in order to. 
ensure that proper standards of teaching, training or 
instruction are maintained therein ; l 


(xi) to provide for the inspection or investigation- into the 
f affairs of undergraduate college or institutions recog- 
nished by the Council or affiliated to the University and 
to exercise general supervision and control over them ; 


(xii) to make due provision for health, welfare, residence, 

i and discipline of students and their relationship with 

. the University and to. provide for such training of 

students as may be considered desiable ; 

- (xiii) to ‘dissolve ` the Governing Body of an affiliated college, 

i institution, other than a Government College or a 
Government Sponsored College, and to appoint, 
pending reconstitution of the Governing Body, an 
` Administrator or an ad koc Governing Body ; 


Provided that the decision of the Council in this behalf shall 
be subject to confirmation by the Syndicate : 


xxxii 


(xiv) 


(xv) 


(xvi) 


(xvii) 


(xviii) 


(xix) 


(xx) 
| (xxi) 


(xxii) 


(xxiii) 
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to collect fees for examination, condonation of short ` 
percentage for appearing at an examination’ as 
noncollegiate student, marksheet, late admission, change 
of examination centre, scrutiny of answer script, and 
change of name or surname, and any other charge for | 
registration and migration of students and grant of j 
ts 





iplomas, certificates or any other documents at such 
te as may be prescribed by the Syndicate ; 


to exercise supervision to ensure that all properties and 
funds of the Council are _ properly controlled and 
administered ; 
to supply promptly such information, returns, poik 
and other materials as may be required by the 
University ; 
ta extend facilities and other assistance including 
exhibits of records, books of accounts, ledgers and any | 
p er documents to officers deputed by the University 

for inspection ; 

approve the annual report of the activities of the . 

Chane during the previous academic year and submit 
e same to the Syndicate on or before such date as 
may be fixed by the. Syndicate ; 
td abide by, and implement promptly, the decisions 
that may be arrived at by the University from time to. 
time in regard to the Council ; 
to! follow the guidelines and. the rules framed by the 


. University from time to time; 


to} have general responsibility for academic affairs in 
relation to undergraduate studies with which the 
Council is concerned ; 


to] have general supervision over the Board of Studies 
attached to the Council in accordance with the rules 
framed for thé purpose ; 

tojmaintain contact with the corresponding Council for 
post-graduate studies for the purpose of sharing ideas 
‘and ensuring co-ordination. . 


(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in subsection (1), the 
Council. for Undergraduate Studies in Medicine, Dental Science and 
Veterinary Science shall have the following additional powers :— 





’ Selection 
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` (i) to have general responsibility for academic affairs 

-of Medical Colleges affiliated to the University 
relating to entrance requirements, curricula, 
instructions, examinations, discipline, student 
i activities, atheletics, college libraries and similar 
other matters ;. 


(ii) to frame rules and make regulations relating to 
courses of undergraduate studies in Medicine and 
the division of subjects in regard thereto ; 


(iii) to advise affiliated colleges regarding provisions 
to be made for and the administration and 
supervision of the academic affairs mentioned in 
sub-clause (i) to provide for inspection of the 
colleges and to call for from such colleges reports 
or other. information in connection therewith. 


27, (1) There shall be a Dean for each Faculty Council for 
pee post-graduate studies who shall be elected by the Faculty 
Councils: Council in such manner and subigo to such condition as may 


be prescribed by Statutes. 


(2) -The Dean shall hold office as a Dean for such tefm as may be 
prescribed by Statutes. 


28. There shall be Boards of Studies attached to every Faculty 
The Boards Council for post-graduate Studies or Council for under- 
of Studies. graduate studies. The constitution of the Boards of Studies 
shall be prescribed by Statutes and the powers and functions of the Boards 
shall be prescribed by Regulations. 


29. There shall be a Finance Committee with the Vice-Chancellor 
as the Chairman and the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Bussiness Affairs and 
The Finance as the Vice-Chairman. The constitution, powers and 
Finance ` functions of the Finance Committee shall be prescribed by 
Committee: Statutes and its procedure in financial matters, including the 
delegation of its powers, shall be prescribed by Ordinances. 


30. (1) A University Professor shall be appointed by the 
Committee Syndicate on the recommendation of a Selection Committee 


for one consisting of— 
posts 


G) the Vice-Chancellor as Chairman : : 
(ii) the Pro-Chancellor for Academic Affairs ; 
C.R.—v l l 


~. of teachers, 
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. (i | the Dean of the Faculty Council conncerned ; 


. (iv) |a- person, not holding a post of profit under the 
University, nominated by the Chancellor ; 


(vy) two persons, not holding posts of profit under the 
University and having special knowledge of the subject 
which the. Professor will teach, nominated 9 the 
Syndicate. © = 


(2) A University ~ Reader ‘ora University Lecturer shall be 
appointed ‘by the ‘Syndicate on the recommendation of a Selection 
Committee consisting of— ` 


(i) ‘the Vice-Chancellor as the Chairman ; 
. (ii) the Pro-Vice-Chancelior for Academic Affairs ; 


o in. he Dean of the “Faculty Council concerned or; in his 
z nbsengo the Head of the Department concernèd 3. 


‘ (iv) & person, not. holding a post of prom under the 
. Jniversity, nominated by the Chancellor ; si 2 


-(v). two persons,‘ not holding posts: of profit ‘under Hie 

niversity and having special knowledge of the subject 

_, which the Reader. or.the Lecturer will teach, nominated 
by the Syndicate. 


31. (1) Four. members shall. be a quorum for a meeting of a > 


Procedure > Selection Commmittee. 
for holding = - Sa : 
Selection. (2) if any member ‘of Selection Committee is unable fo attend, 


Committee he mays send his opinion in writing to ‘the Vice-Chancellor and 
‘such’ apinion shall be taken into consideration by tlie 
ae à 


(3) If the yndicate does net “accept the recommendation of a. 
Selection Committee, it shall refer the recomendation back to the Selection - 
Committée with reasons for reconsideration and if the Syndicate does riot 
accept the reconsidered views of the Selection Committee, the matter shall 
be referred to the Chancellor with reasons and the decision of the 
-Chancellor shall bẹ final. i 


, 32. (1)~ Every Teacher; every officer and every eee of the 
ati University shall, on appointment as such, be provided with a 
a! - 
t ` detter a appointment containing such terms and conditions 


of appoi ntment as may be prescribed by Ordinances. 





officers and 
employees 
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(2) A Teacher or an officers or. an employee appointed against 
a permanent -vacancy shall be on probation ordinarily for a period of one 
year from the date, of. such appointment and such period of probation 
may, at the discretion of the appropriate authority of the University, be 
extended for a further period not exceeding one year. ' 


(3) If, at any time during the period of probation, the probotioner’s 
work is not considered, satisfactory, the probationer shall be discharged 
by the authority concerned,” 


(4) On satisfactory compiea of the period of Sokala, a 
Teacher or an officer or an employee, as the case may be, shall be 
confirmed with. effect from the date of his appointment. on probation by 
an order in writting “made ‘by the University in this behalf and the fact of 
such confirmation shall be communicated to the person concerned : 


Provided that if, on completion of the period of probation, no such 
order of confirmation is made and communicated to the person concerned 
within a period of two months of the ‘completion of’ the period of 
probation, the person concerned shall be deemed to have been confirmed 
with effect from the date of his. appointment on prabation. 


33. The services of a temporary teacher or officers or employee 
Famine: shall not be terminated before the expiration of the 
service of period for which he is appointed except after serving one 


temporary. month’s notice or ` ‘paying him one month’s salary in lieu ` 
Teacher, 


officeror thereof, 
employee. , ; 

34. The Syndicate may constitute a standing committee or 
Standing. standing committees for selection of persons for appoint- 
committee i i l 2 
forselection Ment to the posts of officers and- to the other non 


of officers teaching posts and may, subject to the provisions of this 
ee Act, prescribed by Ordinances the procedure and the method 


employee of such selection. 


35. (1) Ifin the case of any dispute between the University and 
any Teacher, officer or employee of the University no final order has been 
Tribunal Passed by the University within a period of one year from the 

` date on which the dispute was referred. to the University by 
such Teacher, officer or employee, such disputé shall, on the ‘request of 
such Teacher, officer or employee, be referred to a Tribunal consisting of 
the following members, namely :— _ 


G a Chairman, who shall be a person who holds or has 
held the office of a Judge not below the rank ofa ` 


AXXVi 


Di 


f 
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strict Judge, to be nominated by the Chancellor in 


RRRS with the Minister ; 
(ii) _ one person to be nominated by the Syndicate ; 


` (iii) on 


e person to be’ nominated by the Teacher, officer or 


“employee concerned. 


2) The Trib 


unal may call for any record, report or other informa- 


tion from the University if, in its opinion, such record, report or other 
information is necessary for efficient discharge of its functions, and the 
University shall furnish such ' record, report or other information to the 


Tribunal. 


(3) The decision of the Tribunal - shall be final and 1 no suit or 


proceeding shall. tieli 
by the Tribunal. 


in any civil court in respect of the matters decided 


(4) Every réquest . under sub-séction’.(1) shall be. deemed to 


be a submission 


10 of- 1940, 


shall apply accordi 


to arbitration upon the terms of this section, 


within the meaning of the Arbitration Act, 1940, and all-the 
ei 


s of that Act with the exception of section 2 thereof 
gly. 


CHAPTER IV - 


Gaii provisions goyerning all authorities or other bodies of 
| 


the University 


person shall be qualified for election or nomination 
ber of any authority. or body of the University or 
atinue as such member if he— 


of unsound mind or a deafmute, or 
an undercharged insolvent, or 


Gii) has been convicted by a court of law for an offence 


involving moral türpiende; 


36. (1) No 
Disquali- ` as a mei 
fications: shall co 

(i) is 
(ii) is 
(2) In case 


whether a person} 


shall be final. 


of any doubt or dispute, the Chancellor’s decision’ 
is disqualified under the provisions of sub-section (1) 


(3) No person shall be entitled to stand as a candidate for election 


to -any authority 
constituency. 


or body of the University from more than one 
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(4) No person shall be entitled to be enrolled as-a voter for, or to 


cast his vote at, an election to any authority or body of the Vanversty 
from more'than one constituency : 


Provided that this sub-section shall not apply in Ake case of an 
election of members of the Senate to the Syndicate, the Faculty Councils 
for post-graduate studies, and the Councils for undergraduate studies. ; 
37. (1) Save as otherwise provided in sub-section (4), an 
Tan pe elected or nominated member of any duthħority. or body of the 
members. University shall hold office for a period of four years from the 

date of his election or nomination, as the case may be : : 


Provided that in ‘respect of the first eléctions and nominations 
under this Act, the said period of four years shall commence from the. 


date of the first meeting of the authority or. body held after such elections 
and nominations. . 


(2) The term of office. of membèrs other than éx-officio members 
of any authority of body of the University shall be held to include any 
period which may elapse between the expiry of the said term and the 
date of election of new members to such authority or body- to fill vacan- 
cies arising by efflux of time. 


(3) When elections are held on more: than one’ date, the last of 
such dates shall be taken to be the date of election for the purposes of 
this section. . 


(4) Any member elected or nominated to fill a casual vacancy 
shall hold office for the unexpired portion of the term of office of the 
member in whose seat he is so elected or aominated. 


38. (1) When a person is qualified to be a | member of any 


Cessation nie of His 
Cessation authority ör body of the University by virtu 


ship in membership of any other authority or body, he shall 
Cases, cease to be a member of the authority or body of the 


University. when he ceases to be a mémber of the other. 


(2) When .a person is elected or nominated as a member of any 
authority or body of the University from. any constituency, he Shall 
cease to be such a member when he ceases to belong to that constituency. 


39. (1) Any casual vacancy among the elected members of any 
authority or body. of the University shall be filled in the manner pres- 
Filling of cribed and within such time as the Vice-Chancellor may 
vacancies. direct by election by such authority or body of a person 
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T the interest which the member, whose seat. has. become 
vacant, represented. l 


.2) Any vacancy among the nominated members of any authority 
or. body - of the. University shall be. filled, within such time as the Vice- 
Chancellor may pet by nomination by the person or authority that. 
nominated the member whose seat.has become vacant, l 


, (3) Vacancies | arising by efflux ‘of time in the seats of elected 
members of any as flare or body of the University shall be filled by” 
election to be held on such date or dates, not Jater than six months or 
such extended period as the Chancellor may, by order made in this 


behalf, specify, from the date, on which the. vacancies arise, as the Vice- - 
Chancellor may fix. u Ts , , 





40. No -act of- proceedinis of the University or of any authority 
oe or body of the University shal be deemed to be invalid merely- 
the Univer-- by reason of the existence of a vacancy or vacancies among its 
ao E members or the inv nvalidiy. of the election of ` any of the 


or bodies members. 
of the | 


eei i : Explandtion—For the avoidance of doubt it is. hereby 


eae _ declared that where the office of any ‘member of any authority 
"or body ¢f the University. cannot be filled up, when such 
authority or body is constituted for the first time, on account 
-of any election or appointment not being for any reason 
` feasible,-there shall be deemed to be a vacancy in the office 
of such member until such election takes place or such appoi: 

ment is made: 


41. (1) Ifany question: arises whether any. person is eligible for 
Chancellor’s election or nomination ;or has been duly elected or nominated 
power to ay a : 2 ; ats eae 
decide as, or is i to be, a member of any authority or-body 
niy of the University, the question shall be referred to the 
for being  Chancellor,| whose decision thereon shall be final. 
chosen as - ae oe 
ee (2) Tf, during the progress of any election of members to 


and to any an or body of the. University, the Chancellor is 





erie ` satisfied’ that such election is vitiated. by fraud. or corrupt 


Rain’ practice, the. Chancellor may make an order annulling the 
certain  proceedings|is respect of such election or an y part ‘thereof and 
here directing fresh proceedings to be Started, in accordance with . 


the provisions of this Act tan the satus the Ordinances and 
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the Regulations, from such stage as may be specified in the 
order and such order of the Chancellor shali be final. 


(3) No suit ‘or proceeding shall lie in any civil court against a > 
decision or an order of the Chancellor. under..sub-section (1) or sub 
section (2), as the case may be. 


t 


42. Ata meeting of the Seite the Syndicate, the staa Councils 
Casting vote for post- graduate studies, the Councils for under-graduate 
O studies or any other authority or body of the University, the 

person presiding at the meeting shall, in the event of an equality 


of votes haye a casting vote if he has not exercised his vote otherwise. 


CHAPTER V ` 

Funds of the University, Accounts, ‘Audit and Inspection 
` 43. The University shall have a fund to be known as the University 
Fund to which shall. be credited all its income from fees, fines, 
Tae Unik contributions, donations, loans and advances and from any 
Fund. other source whatsoever. The University may ‘also create, by 
i Ordinances made in this behalf, separate special funds for the 
administration of cucowmene, trusts: or specific grants or grants for 

other special purposes. 


44. The State ae a in every financial year after 
Annual -` considering the „report submitted under sub-section- (3) of 


oS section 47 relating. to the year preceding the previous financial 
State year, Contribute to the University Fund an amount which 
ae ‘shall not be less than rupees sixty lakhs including compensation 


for the loss of income on account of abolition of the Matricula 
tion Examination and such ‘contribution shall be aubet to review 
by the State Government every three years. i 


45. Notwithstanding: “anything to. the contrary in ‘this Act, the 


Soba University shall not, except with the prior approval of the 
o obtain 


prior Siate Government,- — l i 

approval of >.: 7 : 

E State | O Tarode any general revision of pay of Teachers, 
overn- 

mentin - ; Officers or non-teaching employees ; or | 

certain sa 

financial = (ü) ‘increase the pay or allowances attached to any post 


‚matters. - or sanction any new allowance ;. or - 


xl 


(id) 





Provided that 
in writing, revise t 
new allowance or enh 
ment or pensionary 
officers or non-tea 
revision or sancti 
allot additional funds 

46. Any provi 
Provident Of its Teal 
Fund; provision 
such fund were a 
Syndicate- shall have 


ii 
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grant any revised or enhanced dearness allowance, 
house-rent allowance, medical benefit, ex-gratia 
festival grant, interim pay or ad hoc pay, or any 
other allowance or benefit or ex-gratia payment 
involving additional] finantial liabilities ; or 

revise the existing retirement or pensionary benefits; 
or ; 


incur, except as provided in the budget estimate, 
any expenditure on any development scheme ; or 


direct funds to any purpose other than that for 
which the funds are allotted by the State Govern- 
ment : : 


he State Government may at any time, by am order 


e scale of pay attached to any post or sanction.any 
ance the rate of existing allowance or grant retire- 
benefits at increased rates in respect of Teachers, 
ing employees of the University and upon such 
or enhancement or grant the State Government shall 
to the University. 


dent fund instituted by the University for the benefit 


hers, officers or employees shall be governed by the 


of the Provident Funds Act, 1925, as if 
Government Provident Fund and the 
power to frame Ordinances, not inconsistent with 


19 of 1925, 


the provisions of that Act, for the administration of the fund. 


47. (1) The 
Annual’ ghall, afte 
Accaunts Ae 

. and Audit, audit as tl 


of the audit report 
Government and shal 

(3) The’ Unive 
‘the report of such a 
as soon as possible af 

48. (1Xi) The 
an inspection to be 


Inspection. 


F 


e 


of the Univ 


nnual Statement of Accounts of the University 
xamination by the Syndicate, be subjected to such 
State Government may direct. 


(2) Such pee Statement of Accounts shall, together with copies 


thereon, be submitted to the Senate and to the State 

thereupon be published by the Senate. 

rsity shall ‘have a continuous internal audit, and 
dit shall be submitted to the State Government 

er the end of every finantial year. 

State Government shall have the right to cause 

made, by .such person or persons as it may direct, 

ersity, its buildings, laboratories, libraries, museums, 


press establishment,. workshops and equipments and of any 
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college or institution maintained by the University and into all affairs of 
the University including teaching, examination and other work conducted | 
or done by the University and to cause an enquiry to be made into the 
income, expenditure, properties, assets and liabilities of the University. 

(ii) The State Government shall, in‘every such: case of inspection 
or enquiry, give previous notice to the University of its intention to cause 
such inspection or enquiry. 


(2) The State ‘Government shall communicate to .the Senate and 
the Syndicate its views on the results of such inspection or enquiry and 
“may, after considering the opinion of the Senate and the Syndicate 
thereon, advise the University regarding: the action which the State 
Government considers fit to be taken by the University in the matters 
concerned and the University shall report to the State Government, within 
such time as the State Government may direct, the action which is 
proposed to be taken or has been taken by. the University to give effect to 
such advice of the State Government. 

(3) The State Government may, after considering the report 
referred to in sub-section (2), advise the University to take such further 
action in the matters conceined, as may, in the opinion of the State 
Government, be necessary, and the University shall take or cause to be 
taken such further action within such time as may be specified in that 
behalf by the State Government. 


CHAPTER VI 
Statutes, Ordinances and Regulations 
49. Subject to the provisions of this Act, Statutes may be made to 
Statutes. provide for all or any of the following matters :— 


(a) the declaration of posts as posts of officers of the University 
referred to in clause (6) of section 6 ; 


(b) the establishment of authorities of the. University. referred to 
in clause (7) of section 17 ; 


(c) the. powers, duties, and terms and conditions of service ‘of the- 


officers of the University, other than the Chancellor, in so far -` 


as these have not been specifically provided for in this Act ; 


(d) the constitution, powers and duties of the authorities of the 
University in so der as these have not been specifically provided 
for in this Act ; 


CR-V 
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‘(e) the rules and procedure for holding elections to the Senate, the 


l cf) 


w 


(I) 


Syndicate and other authorities and bodiés of the University ; 
the terms and conditions of affiliation or recognition of colleges 


“-or institutions, including terms and conditions for continuance 


of such affiliation or recognition and rules for. disaffiliation or 
withdrawal of recognition of such colleges or institutions ; ; 


z the terms and conditions of recognition of colleges as- 
: constituent colleges or professional colleges; -` 


the constitution, powers and functions of the Governing Bodies 
of colleges, other than Government colleges and Goxernment : 


. Sponsored: Colleges ; 


the terms and conditions for service and the minimum. emolu- 
ments for posts of Principals, Teachers and such other 
employees as the University may deem fit, of all affiliated 


colleges, other than Government Colleges or. Government: ~ 


Sponsored Colleges ; 


the rules for Provident Funds ‘for Teachers of colleges, other 
than Government ' Colleges and Government POORTE 
Colleges ; . : 
the holding of convocations to contest déstees: titles, dipiomas, 
certificates and other academic distinctions, including honorary. 
degrees and distinctions ; 


the conditions for the registration of graduates st the University’ 
and for the Maintence of a Register f or registered graduates ; 


(m) all other matters which under this Act are required to be or 


50. 


may be prescribed by Statutes. 


(1) The Syndicate may. of its- own motion, and shall, when ` 


required by the Senate, make a draft of any Statute and submit the” same i 
to the Senate. - The draft so submitted shall be considered by the Senate 


How to` 
“make 


Statutes. ©- 


at a meeting or meetings to be held within a period of six - 


. weeks from the date of such submission (hereinafter referred 


to as the said period), and the draft so submitted shall, unless 
rejected or amended by the Senate before the expiry of the 
said period by a majority of the-total number .of its. members 


existing at the time, be deemed to have been passed by, the-Senate. If 
the Senate so rejects or amends the draft of any Statute, it shall be sent- 
back to the’ Syndicate with the views of the Senate for reconsideration. 

Thereupon, tne Syndicate shall reconsider the draft and resubmit it to the 
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Senate with such changes as it may deem necessary. On such resubmis- 
sion of the draft, it-shall again be considered by the Senate at a meeting 
-or meeting to be held within a period of six. weeks from the date of such 
submission (hereinafter referred to as the. latter period) and the draft so 
resubmitted shall, unless rejected by the Senate before the expiry of the 
latter period by a majority. of the total number of its members existing 

t the time, be deemed to have been passed by the Senate - without any 
amendment, or be passed by the Senate with such amendments as it may 
deem fit to make therein within tbe latter period and by thes same majority 
as aforesaid. í 


(2) A Statute, passed in the manner provided in subsection (1), 
` shall be presented to the Chancellor for assent and shall come into force 
on being assented to by the Chancellor in consultation with the Minister. 


(3) A Statute shall remain in force until repealed or amended by 
a new Statute similarly passed and assented to by the Chancellor. 


5i. Subject to the provisions of this Act and the Statutes, Ordi- 
nances may be made to provide for all or any of the following 


Ordinances matters :— 


(a) the IRO of students tothe Üniversi and the colleges 
affiliated to or- recognized by it and their enrolment as.such ; 


(b) the levy of fees in University Colleges and in University 
: Laboratories ; i 


(c) the conditions of residence and rules of discipline of the students 
- of University, including students of the colleges affiliated to 
or recognized by it, and the levy of fees for residence in halls ; 


(d) the appointment of Teachers, officers other than the 
Chancellor, and employees of the University, their emolu- 


ments their duties and other terms and Conditions of their 
service, in so far as these have not been specifically provided 
for in this Act or in the Statutes ; 


(e) rules ‘for the institution of Provident Fund or other funds for 
the benefit of the Teachers, officers other than the Chancellor 
‘and employees of the University ; 


(f) ‘rules for the establishment, maintenance and management: of 
University Libraries, University Museums, halls, and other 
University Institutions for study, research and residence ; l 

(g) rules for the recognition of libraries, laboratories, museums, 
hostels; and institutions for study, ‘research and residence, 


xliv | 


(h) 


(i) 


(i) 


(k) 
D) 


(m) 
(a) 
(o0) 


(p) 


(q) 


52. 


How to 
make 
Ordinances. 
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other than those established, maintained and noaga by the 
University ; ` 
rules for the taking over of the management of an affiliated or 
a recognized college or institution, other than a Government 
College or a Gavernment Sponsored College or institution, in 
order to ensure that proper standards of teaching, -training and 
instruction are maintained therein ; 


tules for the exercise of general supervision and control over 


` affiliated or recognized colleges or institutions and for the 


giving of financial aid to them’; 
rules for the inspection or investigation into the affairs of . 
colleges or other institutions, affiliated to or recognized by the 
University, to ensure that proper standards of teaching, 
training and research are maintained therein ; 

rules for the imposition and collection of fees, fines and other 
dues payable to the University ; 

the duties -and functions of the Teachers of the University: 
including the Heads of Departments ; 

rules: for the registration of students ; 


‘the appointment, duties and remuneration of examiners ; — 


rules for the administration of gifts, endowments and benefac- 
tions, and for the institution and award of fellowships, 
travelling fellowships, scholarships, studentships, stipends, 
bursaries, exhibitions, medals and prizes ; i 


rules and procedure for accepting grants and for raising or 
accepting loans other than loans from the Central or any 
State Government or the University Grants Commission ; 


all other matters which under this Act or the Statutes are 
required to be or may be prescribed by Ordinances. 


(1) The Syndicate shall take into consideration drafts of 
Ordinances proposed to be passed, after notice thereof has 
been given to the members of the Syndicate at least three 
weeks in advance of the date fixed for ‘consideration - of - the 


-same by the Syndicate, The Vice-Chancellor may direct a 


shorter notice in a matter which in his opinion is of an emergent 


nature. 


i 


An Ordinance shall be deemed to be passed by the Syndicate 
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if itis agreed to bya majority. of the total number of members of the 
Syndicate existing at the time. 


(3) An Ordinance, passed in the manner as provided above, shall ` 
be. presented to the Chancellor for assent and shall, subject to any- 
direction of the Chancellor hereinafter provided, come into force on. 


being assented to by the Chancellor from such date as the Chancellor. 
may determine. 


(4) The Chancellor may direct that the ‘opetation of any Ordinance 


shall be suspended until such time as the Senate has had an opportunity of 
considering the same. : 


(5) An Ordinance shall unless cancelled or modificd by the 
Chancellor shall remain in force until repealed or amended by a new 
Ordinance similarly passed and brought into force. 


Regula- 53. Subject to the provisions of this Act and the- Statutes 


tions. and the Ordinances, Regulations may be made to provide for 
all or any of the following matters :— 


(a) the powers and functions of the Boards of studies ; 


(b) the functions and duties of Teachers’ Councils in Universities 
and in colleges and institutions other than Government Colleges 
or Government Sponsored Colleges and institutions ; 


(c) the conditions for admission to the different courses of study 
and examinations of studens ; 


(d) the rules for the conduct of University examinations ; 


(e) the courses of study and the division of subjects upon the 
recommendations of the -Faculty Council for post-graduate 
studies or the Council for undergraduate studies concerned ; 


(f) the minimum qualifications for. Principals, other Teachers, and 
Teachers of the University ; 


(g) all other matters which under this Act or the Statues. or the 


Ordinances are required to De or may be prescribed by 
Regulations. 


How to 54, (1) The Syndicate or -a Committee appointed by it, 
p shali take into consideration drafts of Regulations, consistent 
tions. with this Act and the Statutes and the Ordinances after notice. 
of the proposed Regulations has, been given to the members of the 
Syndicate at least three weeks in. advance of the date fixed for considera- 


tion of the same by the Syndicate or the Committee appointed by it. The 
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Vice-Chancellor ‘may direct a shorter notice in a matter which in- his 
ernie is of an emergent nature. 


(2) A Regulation shall be “deemed to be ps by the Syndicate if 
-iti is agreed to at a meeting of the Syndicate by a majority of at least two- - 
`- thirds of the members -present or of the total number of members of the 
Syndicate existing at the time, whichever is less. A Regulation shall come 


into force immediately on being passed unless otherwise directed: by. 
the Chancellor. - ; 


- (3) The Senate shall “have the: power, by a-resolution saad by a 
majority of its total number . of members existing at the time, to cancel 
or modify any Regulation, j 


(4) A Regulation shall, unless cancelled or modified by the ZRN 


under sub-section (3), remain in force until repealed or amended bya 
new Regulation similarly passed and brought into force. ` 


- CHAPTER VII _ 
i Lares and Transitory Provisions 


Delegation. - (1) The Vice-Chancellor, or with the approval of the 
Se the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Academic Affairs, the Pro- . 
‘Vicé-Chancellor for Business affairs and Finance or the Registrar, may, 
subject to the provisions of this Act, delegate such of his powers or duties 
conferred or imposed by or under this Act as may be prescribed by the 
Statutes to an officer of the -University under his direct administrative 
control. ` 
(2) Subject to the provisions of this Act,— 3 


(a) the Senate - -may delegate any of its powers or duties, conferred: 
or imposed by or under this Aet, to— | 
(i) the Vice-Chancellor, 
(ii) the Syndicate, 
(ili) a committee constituted Rea among its own members, or 
(iv) a committee appointed i in accordance with the Statutes ; 4 


(b) the Syndicate may delegate any of its powers or duties, con- 
ferred or imposed by or under this Act, ic : i 
(i) the Vice-Chancellor, 
(ii) the Pro-Vice-Chancelldér for Academic Affairs, 
(iii) a committee constituted from among its own members, 
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Gv) a committee constituted in accordance with the Statutes 
or the Ordinances, ; 

(v) any of the Faculty. Couacils for post-graduate studies or 

Councils for undergraduate studies, or a 

(vi) the Finance Committee ; 3 


l (c) the Faculty Council for post-graduate. studies’ or the Council 
for undergraduate studies may delegate any ofits powers or 
duties, conferred or imposed by or under this Act, to— 

(i) the Vice-Chancellor, i ace 

(ii) the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for- Academic Affairs; 

(iii) a committee constituted from among its own members, 
(iv) a committee constituted in aecordance with the Regula- 

. tions, or $ 
(v) -any of the Boards of studies ; i f 
(d). the Finance Committee may. delegate any of its powers or 

duties, conferred or imposed by. or under this Act, OT: 

(i) the Vice-Chancellor, or 

(ii) the Pro-Vice-Chancellor for Business Affairs and Finance. 


Passing of 56. All- properties and all rights of whatever kind used, 
thd rights, enjoyed or possessed by, and all interests of whatever kind 
etc... owned by or vested in or held in trust by or for, the: University 


of Calcutta as constituted prior to the appointed day (hereinafter referred 
to as the former University) as well. as all liabities legally subsisting against 
the former University shall pass to the ` Umiveraity as constituted under 
this Act. — 


Completion 57. ee anything contained ‘in this ‘Act, the 
of courses Statutes, the Ordinances and the Regulations, any student of 
for students 

in Colleges a college affiliated to the former University, who was studying 
rea for any examination of the former University, shall be per- 
former | mitted to complete his course in perparation therefor and the 
Se * University shall held, for such students, examinations in accor- 
dance with the curricula of study ii force in the former University for such 


period as may be prescribed. 


Transitory 58. (1) The Vice- Chancellor holding office at the daté of 
provisions publication of this Act in the Official Gazette shall be the first 
and: repes, Vice-Chancellor of the University and he ‘shall serve as such 
till the expiry of his tenure or till he attains the age of 65 years, whichever 
is eatlier. 
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(2) The- first Vice-Chancellor shall, with the approval of. the’ 
Chancellor and with the assistance of a committee consisting of not less 
than six. members nominated by the Chancellor, cause the first Statutes, 
the first Ordinances and ‘the first Regulations of the former University to - 
be reviewed and, if he considers it necessary, cause them to be amended. 


(3) The first Vice-Chancellor shall within six months from the date 
of his appointment or within such longer period, not exceeding one year 
‘from the date..of his appointment, as the State Government may, by 
notification, diréct, cause arrangements to be made for constituting the 
Senate, the Syndicate; the Faculty Councils for post-graduate studies, the 
Councils for undergraduate studies and the Boards of studies in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the first Statutes, the first Ordinances and 
the Regulations of the former University as reviewed or amended under 
sub-section (2), as if they had already come into force. 


(4) If, for any reason,— 


(a) the constitution of the Senate, the Syndicate and other bodies 
referred to in sub-section (3) cannot be completed within the 
period of office of the first Vice-Chancellor appointed under 
sub-section (1), then, on the expiry of such period, the 
Chancellor may, in consultation with the Minister, on such 
terms and conditions as he thinks fit, appoint the first Vice- 
Chancellor whose period of office has expired or another person 
to be the Vice-Chancellor for the purposes of this section for 


such period -not exceeding one year as the Chancéllor thinks 
. fit, of 


(b) a vacancy occurs in the office of the first Vice-Chancellor befor 
the expiry of the period of his office, then, the Chancellor may, 
in consultation with the Minister, on such terms and conditions 
as he thinks fit, appoint another person to be the Vice-Chacellor 
for the .purposes, of this section for the unexpired portion of 
‘such period or such further period not exceeding one year as 
the Chancellor. thinks fit, - nee 


and references in this Act to the first Vice-Chancellor shall be deemed to 
include references to the Vice-Chancellor appointed under this sub-section. 


(5) The State Government shall, by notification in the Official 
Gazeete, appoint a date and on and from such date the Senate, the Syndi- 
cate the Faculty Councils for post-graduate studies, the ‚Councils for 
undergraduate studies and the Boards of studies shall commence to exercise 
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their respective functions and the first Statutes, the first Ordinances and 
the first Regulations- of the former University as reviewed or amended 
under sub-section (2) shall come into force and shall be the first Statutes, 
the first Ordinances and the first Regulations of the University. 


(6) The first Statutes, the first ordinances and the first Regulations 
of the University shall remain in force until new Statutes, new Ordinances 
and new Regulations are made under the-provisions of this Act. 


(7) The first Vice-Chancellor may, subject to the approval of the 
Chancellor, appoint such administrative, clerical and other ‘staff as he 
deems necessary for giving effect to the provisions of this section. 


(8) On and from the appointed day the Calcutta West Ben. 


University Act, 1966 shall stand repealed and thereupon— Bre 


(a) the Statutes, the Ordinance and the Regulations of the former 
University shall, subject to the provisions of sub-section (5), 
stand repealed and all authorities or bodies of the former 
University shall cease to function ; 


(b) all colleges and institutions affiliated to or recognised by the 
former University and continuing as such immediatly before the 
appointed day shall be deemed to be affiliated to, or recognised 
by, the University ;. | 


(c) all colleges or institutions of whatever kind established 
maintained or managed by the former University prior to the 
appointed day shall be deemed to be colleges or institutions 
established, maintained or managed by the University under 
this Act ; j 


(d) all affairs, functions or- activities ue the former University, 
including studies and examinations, commenced and in progress 
before -the appointed day, shall be deemed to be in progress as 
if they had been commenced by the University under this Act ; 


(e) all things done or deemed to have been done, and all actions 

i taken or deemed to have been taken and all appointments made 

by the former Unsversity under the Calcutta University Act, 

1966, shall, in so far as they are not inconsistent with West Ben. 

qhe provisions of this Act, be deemed to be things Act H 

done or actions taken or appointments made by 95:1266 

the University under this Act as if this Act had been in force 

when such things were done or such actions were taken or such 
appointments were made : 


C.R.—vii 
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Provided that until such repeal references to the Vice-Chancellor 
under the said Act, shall be deemed to be references to the first Vice- 
Chancellor under this Act: 


Provided further that such repeal shall not affect the affiliation of 
colleges or institutions situated outside West Bengal which are already 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta under the provisions of the Calcutta 
University Act, 1966. 


(9) In construing the provisions of section 18, section 21, section 23 
and section 25 and in construing the provisions of the first Statutes, the 
first Ordinances and the first Regulations of the University in relation to 
the constitution, under this section, of the Senate, the Syndicate, the 
Faculty Councils for post-graduate studies, the councils for undergraduate 
studies and the Boards of Studies, references to the heads of departments 
of teaching of th: University, the University Professors, University 
Readers and University Lecturers, and Teachers of the University shall 
be deemed to be references to the persons holding offices respectively as 
the heads of departments of teaching, Professors, Readers, Lecturers and 
Teachers of the University of Calcutta, immediately before the date of 
appointment of the first Vice-Chancellor. 


(10) The provisions of this section shall have effect notwithstanding 
anything to the contrary contained elsewhere in this Act or in any 
other law. 


59. If on account of any lacuna or omision in the provisions of 
this Act, or for any other reason whatsoever, any difficulty arises as to the 
first constitution of any authority of the University under this Act, or 
Removal Otherwise in giving effect to the provisions of this Act, the State 
of difficul- Government, as occasion may require, may by order do 
HES anything which appears to it to be necessary for the purpose 
of removing the difficulty notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
contained elsewhere in this Act or in any other law. 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS. 


The enactment of new legislations in order to regulate the composi- | 
tion as well as functioning of the different bodies of the universities has 
been engaging the attention of State Government for sometime past. The 
Gajendragadkar Committee in its report on the governance of universities 
have recommended participation of students in the administration of the 
university. They have advised that as a first step students should be given 
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representation in the Senate or the highest body of the university. The 
Ghani Committee appointed by the University Grants-Commission in 1974 
have reviewed the difficulties faced by the Calcutta University and they 
have given various suggestions on the reorganisation and development of 
Calcutta University. They have expressed doubt over the effective role 
of Academic Council and Faculties in meeting the educational needs of 
the student-problems. They have also recommended more democratic 
constitution for the. university bodies with representation of students and 
non-teaching staff in the Senate. Keeping these. recommendations in 
mind and after holding discussion with persons concerned with the univer- 
sity education the Bill has been drafted and is placed before the House. 
This Bill seeks to make the Senate a more compact and democratic body, 
abolish the Academic Council and revitalise the Faculties and Under- 
graduate Councils of Studies by recognising them and delegate definiting 
powers and functions to these bodies. 


CALCUTTA S. GHOSH, 
The 15th March, 1979. Member-in-charge. ' 


FINANCIAL MEMORANDUM. 


During the early sixties the Calcutta University used to get only the 
statutory grant of Rs. 16,00,000 plus Rs. 5,52,000 as compensation for 
discontinuance of Matriculation Examinations. The University did not 
receive any other grant from the State Government for annual mainte- 
nance. Since then because of higher administrative cost the University 
moved the State Government for larger amount of grants and considering 
its needs annual maintenance grants has been considerably increased. 
In 1967-68 it was Rs. 26,52,000, in 1971-72 it was Rs. 88,79,000 and in 
1972-73 it was Rs. 1,05,00,000. In the year 1974-75 statutory grant 
including the compensation for discontinuance of Matriculation Examina- 
tion was increased to Rs. 60,00,000 and this increased provision has been 
-incorporated as statutory grant to be paid to the University in the 
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Calcutta University Bill, 1979. In the year 1977-78 State Government 
sanctioned annual mainienance grant of Rs. 2,49,00,00 (including statu: ` 
tory grant) to the University. During the current year'the University 
got a sum.of Rs. 2,65,00,000 -up-to-date agaist the budget provision of 
Rs. 2,;72,00,000. -Besides this State Government sanction grants to the ` 
University ‘of Calcutta “on development projects on the basis of 
le 


_ CALCUTTA: , -7 S. GHOSH, 
The 15th March, 1979.. - _Member-in-charge. 


By order of the Governor, 
D. C. Chakrabarti 
Secy. to the Govt. of West Bengal. 
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_THE CAREY LIBRARY, SERAMPORE : 
RESOURCES FOR ENGLISH STUDIES 
KITTY DATTA 


‘The Carey Library is primarily a theological collection, so that 
scholars in other fields may well wonder whether it has any relevance to 
their interests. It has, of course, a-rich collection of historical works, 
travels, memoirs and pamphlets relating to India, as well as the celebrated 
editions of Indian classics emanating from Serampore and Calcutta. But 
this article has another purpose: it will describe its most significant 
literary items apart from these, as well as suggesting ways in which its 
holdings have some relation to advanced studies in English literature. 


Let me begin with a striking instance of literary relations. Recent 
Wordsworth scholarship has indicated that in his youth at Cambridge and 
in London he was in contact with members of the Dissenting community. !- ` 
These men, in fact, moved in the circle of Nonconformist radicals who 
were friends of Carey’s most important supporters in coming to India, 
‘and naturally they are well represented in the Carey Library. There is 
the Baptist Robert Robinson, whose sermons .in ‘Cambridge during the 


n About the author: Mrs. Kitty Datta is Professor of English Jadavpur Univercity. 
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1780’s drew university audiences, and who was deeply admired by 
Benjamin Flower, (1755-1829) the editor of The Cambridge Intelligencer, 
which opposed war with France in the 1790’s and advocated wider 
political freedom for Dissenters. (Flower published J. Joyce’s Abridgement 
of Adam Smith, Cambridge, 1797, in the Carey Library). The radical 
William Frend helped edit some of Robinson’s works, and Flower 
published them posthumously (Miscellaneous works, Haerow, 1807). They 
are also to be found here. In the 1790's Wordsworth was taken by the 
Dissenter Samuel Nicholson to hear the sermons of Joseph Fawcett at 
the Old Jewry Chapel, London, and was so struck by him that he in 
later life said that he had modelled the Solitary of The Excursion on him. 
Fawcett’s Sermons of 1795 are inthe Carey Library, though we may regret 
that his verse, including the anti-war poem The Art of War, is not. Like 
Benjamin Flower and Wordsworth, Gilbert Wakefield (1756-1801) of 
Cambridge wrote a pamphlet opposing the conservative Bishop of 
Llandaff: only Wordsworth’s remained unpublished till the late 
nineteenth century, whereas Flower and Wakefield were imprisoned. The 
Memoirs of Gilbert Wakefield (1804) are in the Carey Library, published 
by J. Johnson, who also brought out Wordsworth’s early poems. 


The small circle of Carey’s closest supporters included two Baptist 
clergymen, John Ryland of Bristol (1753-1825) who was, like Carey, a 
precocious linguist, a naturalist and an orientalist, and his erstwhile pupil 
Robert Hall (1764-1813). It is striking that this able group of Dissenters, 
excluded from Oxbridge by law, but educated in their own academies, in 
which they also had ‘teaching-experience, had linguistic interests not 
confined to the European classics. This is as true of Robert Robinson i 
and Hall as of ‘Ryland, and such an environment must have contributed 
to Carey’s own thinking on oriental languages. Hall succeeded Robinson 
in his Cambridge church. He had, when’a student at Aberdeen University 
(open, like all Scottish universities, to Dissenters), been a close friend of 
James Mackintosh (1765-1832) writer of the well-known pro-Revolution 
Vindiciae Gallicae (1791), later resident in Bombay and founder of 
the Bombay Literary Society, and then professor at the East India 
Company College, Haileybury. His Miscellaneous Works (13vols. 1836-46) . 
are in the library. A youthful admirer of Priestley, Hall had continued in 
Robinson’s manner by delivering a discourse, later’ printed, called 
Christianity Consistent with a Love of Freedom’. Like this whole group, 
he worked actively against the slave-trade and war,-and advocated a 
widening of the franchise, and it may have been through him that the 
works just discussed reached Serampore. -His Works (6 volumes, 1832,) 
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are in the Carey Library. He was a founder of The Eclectic Review 
(1805+) an important Non-conformist magazine of its day (though the 
Eclectic Society, which met from 1793, included non- Dissenters), with 
which was also associated John Foster of Bristol, a man with kindred 
interests, social and literary, whose Life, Correspondence, and 
` Contributions, Biographical, Literary and Philosophical to the Electic 
Review (2 vols., 1844) ‘are also represented. A fellow-writer for this 
Review was Isaac Taylor, whose engravings have been compared to Blake’: Sy 
and whose Natural History of Enthusiasm (3830) and other works are in 
the Library. Still another contributor was John Aikin, who with his sister 
Lucy concentrated on seventeenth-century history, especially as it throws 
light on the origins of English Nonconformity. 


Indeed the Carey Library is particularly rich in nineteenth-century 
contributions to seventeenth-century. history, as well as having a fine 
collection of sixteenth and seventeenth-century theological works, in 
original editions or in reprint. The erstwhile Anglican Church in India 
(now part of the Church of north India) has presented a valuable 
collection of early divines to the Carey Library, including such seventeenth- 
century masters of. prose as John Donne, Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, South, 
and Stillingfleet, and the Cambridge Platonists, Smith and Cudworth. 
Many Puritan divines, some of them Anglican, some ‘Independent’, were 
reprinted in the nineteenth century, and these are also well represented. 
-What attempts to be a comprehensive list of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century titles is appended’to this article. Religious and philosophical 
works are first listed, including a.few Continental works, because of their 
interest for Milton scholars (Pareus, as well as the English Willet), or for 
students of early religious liberalism (Grotius, along with Brerewood and 

` Chillingworth). Then follows a list of works, primary and secondary, of 
historical relevance. 


In recent years, students of Elizabethan and Jacobean tragedy have 
been examining the relations between contemporary religious ideas and 
certain tragic situations. William Perkins has been drawn upon by several 
scholars, and the link between Thomas Adams and Webster has 
been noted. (Adams, before ‘Webster entitled a sermon ‘The White 
_ Devil’). The works of both are here in full. There is not mich 

seventeenth-century religious verse in the Carey Library: apart from 
_ Gilfillan’s editions of Crashaw and Quarles,’ and of George Herbert 
(Joseph Halls satires are included amongst his Works), the more 
unusual items are Christopher Harvey’s poems, which are interestingly 
related to Herbert’s, Simon Patrick’s Biblical paraphrases, and Buck’s 
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panegyric Eclog in honour of James 1, which is not in the’ catalogue of 
the British Museum. The Carey Library does have amongst its sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century holdings representative works of prose 
meditation, prayer and catechism of the kind Louis B. Martz, and, more 
recently, Stanley Fish*. have used to illuminate Metaphysical poetry. 
and Milton. Early biography and autobiography are also fairly well 
, Tepresented, not only the- most familar items, by Sir James Melvil from ` 
` the`'sixteenth century, and by Herbert of Cherbury, Lucy Hutchinson, 
Walton, Sir Simonds D'Ewes and Evelyn from the seventeenth, but 
memoirs by Guastinian the Venetian ambassador and Robert -Carey, 
Earl of Monmouth, from Tudor times, by John Selden and.thẹe first 
Earl of Shaftesbury from the seventeenth. century, and also works 
by Flavel, Baxter, Jaffrey, Owen, Penn, Calamy and Boston in the 
Puritan manner, and The life and errors of John Dunton, Citizen of 
London (ist. edn. 1705, -2 vols., 1818) by Defoe’s associatein journalism, 
full of information about the late seventeenth- -century book-trade and its ` 
personalities. George Starr’s important work on Defoe, and Margaret 

Bottrall and John N. Morris on the early history of the autobiographical 
form in English“ have drawn upon both seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century examples represented here®. For the eighteenth century the. 
Carey Library has Jackson’s Lives of the Early Methodist Preachers 
(discussed by both Bottrall and Morris), ‘the correspondence and diary 
of Philip Doddridge, and Robert Scott’s The Face of Truth (1779), 
which was revised stylistically by Cowper the poet. (Newman stated his- 
fundamental debt to Scott’s Essays in'his own development). For con- 
trast, there are Edward Gibbon’s Memoirs (1837 edn.), Horace Walpole’s 
Letters (1st edn., 1819), The Memoirs of Sir Joshua’ Reynolds (ed. Nortb- 


cote, 1813), and John Nichols, Illustrations of Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, (1817-18). 


Of seventeenth-century political theorists, one might expect to find’ 
in a Nonconformist library Harrington and Algernon Sidney, alongside 
Pufendorff: On the law of nature and nations (1729) or Matthew Hale on - 
. the common law (the first edn.; 1779; is here). Maximilian Novak in his 
book Defoe and the Nature of Man (Oxford, 1963) has pointed out 
Pufendorff’s importance for early eighteenth-century Dissent, and Chard 
has discussed the popularity of Harrington and Sidney among latter: 
Dissenting republicans. It is interesting to find here also the first edition 
of William Godwin’s Political Justice (1793), the 1694 edition of Locke’s 
An Essay concerning Human Understanding, The Works of the famous 
Nicholas . Machievel (1720): and a 1791 edition of Rousseau’s Social 
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Contract in English, as well as Howard on prison reform (published by 
Johnson, 1791, 1792), Clarkson’s anti-slavery works, and much ater, 
Thomas Cooper the Chartist’s poem The purgatory of suicides.- A prison- 
rhyme (1847). A Memoir of the Life and Writings of Major Cartwright 
(1845), the parliamentary reformer is also here, (One should also note 
“that Hobbes and Bolingbroke are represented.) 


It is well-known that when Carey and his associates founded. ; 
Serampore College, the kind of education they wished to impart was 
based on the study of oriental languages and ‘western science. So it is 
not surprising to find the works of Robert Boyle and Newton well- 
represented, as well as the Boyle Lectures for 1691-1732, and materials. 
relating to the Royal Society works by Linnaeus, Humphry Davy, ani 
several by Charles Darwin. Just as interesting are the latge number of 
works popularising science and making it comprehensible to the layman 
and the beginner, mostly from the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Again one is reminded that Carey associated with the group | 
of Dissenters’ who admired Priestley’s scientific work, ‘such as James 
Nicholson and Olindo Gregory, one of the Eclectic Review group. 


The Carey Library though it possesses John Dunlop's The history of 
fiction (2nd edn., 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1842; cf. 1st edn. [1814] in the 
National Library), has most strikingly almost no fiction, and that, as it 
were, by mistake, as with Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton’s The Cottagers of 
Glenburnie (1837) printed in a collection of Scottish works, mostly in 
verse. Mrs. Hamilton, authoress of Letters from a Hindoo Rajah* never - 
left Britain, but her brother worked for the East India Company in 
Calcutta, and her Letters were based on information given her by him. 
The Library does contain such well-known poetical collections as 
George Ellis, Specimens of early English metrical romances (1848) and 
Gilfillan’s English Poets series, as well as Chalmer’ British Essays (38 vols., 
1823). Its dramatic holdings have a few surprises—the first and only 
edition of two Caroline plays by Henry Glapthorne, The Tragedy of. 
Albertus Wallenstein (1639) acted at the Globe by His Majesties’ Servants 
and The ladies priviledge (1640) acted by their Majesties’ Servants 
at the ‘Cock. Pit; Drury Lane and at Whitehall as well as The 
Works of Ben Jonson (1692). There are also nineteenth-century reprints of 
two other early plays, Joshua Cooke’s A Pleasant conceited comedy: 
wherein is shewed how a man may chuse a good wife for a bad (1602), 1824, 
and Thomas Heywood, Loves Mistress, or, the queens masque (1636) 1824. 
The nineteenth-century drama represented in the Carey Library is mostly’ 
historical—Joanna Baillie, Plays (1821), Samuel Browne, The tragedy of 
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Galileo Galilei (1850) James Sheridan Knowles, The Dramatic Works (1856), 
Henry Taylor, Edwin the Fair (1842), and Philip van Arteverde (1852). 
. However there also is the first edition of T. L. Beddoes’ play, Death’s 
jestbook ; or the fool’s tragedy (1850), regarded by some as the best 
Elizabethan imitation by a later writer. 


First editions of poems in the Carey Library are The Poetic Remains 
of James the First King of Scotland (1783), including The Kingis Quair, 
James Macpherson’s Fingal (1762), the Bronte Sisters’ Poems by Ellis, 
Acton, and Currer Bell (1846), Edgar Allen Poe’s Poetical Works (1853), 
Mary Shelley’s first collected edition of Shelley (4 vols., 1839), the 

‘collected edition of George Crabbe, together with letters and journals, 
and a memoir by his son (1834), and Henry Hallam’s Remains in verse 
and prose (1868). Other poems of especial interest are Erasmus Darwin, 
The botanic garden. . (1789), 1824 and The temple of nature (1803) 1826 ; 
Charles Mackay, The Jacobite songs and ballads of Scotland from 1688 to 
1746 (1861), F. Bulwer Lytton, King Arthur (1849), Joseph Cooper’s 
Chartist The purgatory of suicides, already mentioned, and William Thom, 
Rhymes and recollections of a handloom weaver (1855). The Dictonary of 

` National Biography tells us that Thom, who was thrown out of work by 
the recession among.Scots weavers in the 1830’s and took to poetry, was 
sent £ 300 by admirers ‘in. Calcutta! Presumably one of them was also a 
patron of Serampore College. Among the other holdings of n!neteenth- 
century poetry, the most interesting items area few examples of the 
‘Spasmodics’, and a number with an Indian connection: _ 

` ‘Spasmodics’ : 
Bailey, Philip. Festus, 1839. 

The angel world, 1850. 

- Bigg, J. Stanyan. Night and the soul. A Dramatic poem, 1854. 

~ Smith, Alexander. Poems, 1854. 

a © City poems, Cambridge, 1857. 

Edwin of Delra; 1861. 
Indo-Anglian Poems : 
Banis; Henry, The fakeer of Jungheera.. „and He 
Poems, Calcutta 1828. 
Dutt, Shosee Chunder, Stray Leaves, 1864. 
Giit Charles, A poem on the restoration of learning | in the East, 1805. - 
Galloway, George, Sacred poems, Calcutta 1845. 


Griffith, Ralph, Idylls from the Sanskrit, 1866. 
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Grose, Francis. An olio, as prepared and dressed on board an East- 
Indiaman, 1786. 


Heber, Richard, in The Life by Amelia Heber, New. York, 1830, poems. 


Hutchinson, James, The Saunyassee; an eastern tale, and other poems, 
l . Calcutta, 1838. 


Jeremie, W. H., Furlough reminiscences, thoughts and strayings, the Kote 
Masool, and the Duel, Calcutta 1849. 


Ghosh, Kasiprasad. The Shair ; and other poems, Calcutta 1830. (Not in 
the National Library of India.) 


Keene, H. G. Ex eremo. Poems chiefly written in India. Edinburgh & 
London, 1835. 


Morton, William, in India Review, biographical sketch and poems, 1843. 


Page, Henry, The land of poesy. and other miscellaneous poems, Calcutta 
1842. 


Interesting related titles are Rajiarain Dutt, On poetry (1840), Shoshee 
Chander Dutt Essays. on miscellaneous ‘subjects (Cal. 1854), Krishna 
Misra, Probod*h chandra’ daya, or, The moon of intellect ; an allegorical 
drama. And Atma bod'h, or, The Knowledge of spirit, London, 1812 (the 
National Library of India has only the 1854 Calcutta edition) ; and 
Thomas Edwards, Henry Derozio, the Eurasian poet, teacher and 
journalist, Calcutta, 1884. 


The Carey Library has also a number of titles relatini to medieval 
history and literature worthy of note, apart from its magnificent sixteenth- 
century edition of St. Bernard, in excellent condition (Antwerp, 1576). 
These include an edition of the Sarum Breviary (1882-89), P. H. Mallet’s 
Northern Antiquities (1770) John Gange’s study of St. Aethelwold’s 
Benedictional with plates (1832),. and Richard Gough’s. Sepulchral 
Monuments in Great Britain.... from the. Norman Conquest to the 
Seventeenth Century, with 63 plates (1786). There are editions of several . 
chronicles, including those by Froissart, Fabyan, Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and Gildas, of the Gesta Romanorum (ed. Swan, 1824), and the, Paston 
Letters (1840-41). There are studies of monasticism and the religious 

orders by Fosbrooke (1817), Hill (1867) Montalambert (1867), G. F. 
` Maclean (1868) and Woodhouse (1879) ; of wider church-history: by 
Hampden (1832), Soames (1835), Hardwick (1853) Michaux (1852), 
Augustus Neander (1852) S. R. Pattison (1865), and W. M. Wilks on 
Lanfranc, Anselm and Becket, (n. d.) ; of chivalry by Charles Mills (1825) 
and John Doran (1856); and of general history by John Dalrymple 
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(1759) John Lingard (1814), A. H. Hallam (1818), T Bevington (1846) 
Sismondi (1826, 1846), C. H. Pearson (1861), and Augustin Thierry in 
translation. There are also particular. studies of St. Columba (1798), 
Charlemagne. (James, 1832) Alfred the Great (Pauli, 1853) John Wycliff 

(Lechler, 1884)-and Charles the Bold (Kirk,: 1863- 68). 


For those interested in the ‘mordlists and religious thinkers of the. 
eighteenth century, there are works by Jonathan Edwards, David Hartley,. 
James” Foster, Thomas Gisborne, James Harvey, David Hume, Soame 
Jenyns, William Paley, Thomas Reid, Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, 
Emmanuel Swedenborg, and Abraham Tucker. One might here also 
mention from the nineteenth century The Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, 
the Jewish Philosopher (1827), and F: Schleiermacher, Theology (1850) 
and Life (1860). There are also to be found fifteen titles by F.D. Maurice, 
six by G. H. Lewes, including his Comte, Philosophy of the Sciences (1863) 
and works by James and Harriet Martineau. A related group of books ' 
of interest to students of literature is concerned with rhetoric, aesthetics, © 
and theory of language. On rhetoric there. ate Hugh Blair (1783), George 
Campbell’s Philosophy’ of Rhetoric (1776), 1838, as well as an 1810 
translation of Fénélon’s Dialogues concerning eloquence, J. S. Maury’s 
The Principles of eloquence (1793), M. Rollin’s Method of teaching and 
studying the belles lettres (1810), and Richard Whately’s Elements of 
rhetoric (1846). On aesthetics the most interesting texts are James Harris, 
A Dialogue concerning art (1744), in a Benares edition (1857) for the use 
of students of Sanskrit Collage, together with an abstract in Sanskrit by © 
Vithall Shastri and in English by J. R. Ballantyne ; Archibald ‘Alison, 
Essay on the Nature..and principles of taste (1790), and Richard Payne 
Knight, an analytical inquiry into the principles of taste (2nd. edn., 1805). 
James Harris, nephew of the philosopher Shaftesbury, may have attracted 
Carey’s attention by his interest in the philosophy of language (as ‘he - 
attracted Coleridge), especially in Hermes, or a philosophical inquiry 
concerning ‘universal grammar (6th, edn. 1806 ; the first edn-, 1786, is 
in the National Library). Harris’s importance in the history of critical 
thought has been recently discussed by R. Marsh, Four dialectical theories 
of poetry, (Chicago, 1965). Another friend of the English Romantics 
who speculated on language is John Horne Tooke, whose. On the 
diversions of Purley (1786-98) is here in its 1840 edition. Here the 
presence of Robert Lowth’s Lectures on the sacred poetry ofthe Hebrews 
(1810, 1816, 1836) should also be mentioned. 


i While several of the titles listed in this article are also to be foin 
in the National Library of India, many more are not, and it should -be 
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apparent that the Carey Library has many rare items of value, unavailable 
elsewhere in Eastern India, which could give a rich support to the study 
of the backgrounds of English literature 


SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES _ 
I PRIMARY WORKS RELIGIOUS & PHILOSOPHICAL: 


Adams, Thomas, (c. 1580-c. 1660). The Works, ed. J. Angus, 3 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1861-62. (in Nichols Series of Standard 
Divines: The Puritan Period). An Exposition upon 
the Second Epistle General of St. Peter’s, 1839. 


Arrowsmith, John The-Anthropos. God Man, 1660. 

Bale, John, (1495-1563) The image of both churches, 1831. 

Barrow, Isaac, (1630-1677) 2 vols. Sermons Selected from the Works of 
the Rey. Isaac Barrow. Oxford, 1812. 

Bates, William. (1630-99) Works, 1700. (Includes his funeral sermon on 
R. Baxter, q. v.) Spiritual perfection. (1699) 1836. 

Baxter, Richard. (1615- -1691) The practical works of Richard Baxter. 

4 vols., 1834-45. 


Becon, Thomas. (1512-1567). The catechisme. Cambridge Parker Society, 
Prayers and other pieces. Cambridge, 1844. 
Writings. n.d. . os 
Birckbeck, Simon, The proestant evidence,.1657. 


Boston, Thomas. (1677-1738) Human nature in its Pourfold state (1720) 
1809. Memoirs 2nd edn. Edinburgh 1813. 
Bramhall, John. (1594-1663) Works. Oxford, 1842-45. 
Brerewoog, Edward. (1565 ?-1613) Enquiries touching the diversity of 
languages, and religions, through the chief parts of 
the world, 1622. 
Brookes, Thomas. (1608-1680) The Complete Works, 6 vols. ed. A. B, 
Grosart, Edinburgh, 1866. 
Heaven on earth, (1654) 1824. 
pee Thomas, (1605-1682) Works and Agus, ed. Simon Wilkin, 
3 vols., 1852. ; 
Buck, George. (d. 1623) An eclog treating of Crownes, and of Garlands, 
1605. 
C.R.—2 
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eae Jeremiah. (1599-1646 On Hosea- (1643), 1843, The saints’ 
happiness, (1660 posth.) 1867. 


Burton, Robert. (1577-1640). The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1839. 
Calvin, John. The Sermons (tr. A. Golding), London 1583. l 

Carlyl, Joseph An exposition . upon the Book of Job 2 vol., 1676- 17. 
Charnock, Stephen. The Complete Works. Edinburgh, 1864-66. 
Chillingworth William. (1602-1644) The Works, 1886. 
- Cosin, John. (1594-1672) The Works. 5 vols. Oxford, 1843-55.. 
Cranmer, Thomas (1489-1556) Miscellaneous Writings and Letters. 

Cambridge ; Parker Soc., 1846. 


Godworth, Ralph. (1617-88) The True Intellectual System of the 
~- Universe & Sermons, ` 


Donne, John (1571-1631) Works ed. H. Alford, 6 vols. 1839. 

Erasmus, Desiderius.. (1469-1536) Colloquia. Leyden, 1664. 
Extracts from the writings of Erasmus, on the - 
subject of war. 1818, Society for the Promotion of 
Permanent and Universal Peace. 


Flavel, John (1630- -1691) The whole works. 6 vols. 1799. 


Foxe, John (1517-1587) Actes and monuments. 1610. 
Works, 8 vols. 1837-41. 


Godwin, Thomas. (d. 1642) Moses and Aaron. 1626. 


Goodwin, John, (1594-1665) Works 12 vols. Edinburgh, 1861- 65. 
Redemption redeemed (1651), 1840. > 


Gouge, William: (1578-1653) The Works. 3 vols., Edinburgh. 1866-67. 
The saint’s sacrifice, sermon preached in the plague- 
year, 1830. 


Grotius, Hugo, (1583-1645) The truths of the Christian allen tr. John 
Clarke, 1836. 


Hall, Joseph, (1574-1656). The Werks, ed. J. Pratt., 10 voles 1808. 
Hammond, Henry. (1605-1660) The Works, 3 vols., Oxford : Parker Soc., 
1847-50. . 


Harrington, James, (1611-77) The Gižiná aid other works, collected by 
John Toland, To which is added, an appendix, contai- 
ning all the political tracts, 1737. 
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Harvey, Christopher. (1597-1663) The Synagogue ; or, the ate of the 
temple ; sacred poems and private ejaculations in 
imitation of ‘Mr. George Herbert. _ (1640), 1847. ` 


Hobbes, Thomas. (1588-1679), The English Works, ed. Sir William 
Molesworth, 11 vols., 1839-45. ` 

Hooker, Richard (1554-1600) The Works 1723 ; and 2 vols., 1839. 

Howe, John (1630-1705) Works, 7 vols., 1862-63. 

Hugh, William, (d. 1549) The troubled man’s medicine (1546), 1836. 

Hutcheson, George A brief exposition of the XII small prophets. 1654-55, 

Jewel, John (1522-71) Apologie (1562), Cambridge, 1845. 

Latimer, Hugh (1485 ?-1555), Select Sermons and Letters. Cambridge : 

Parker Society, 1842. 
Laud, William (1573-1645), Works, 7 vols.; 1847-60. 


Leclerc, Jean. 1. Choice of opinion among different sects of Christians, 
(1709). 


2. Against indifference in choice of religion, (1709), 1836. 
Leigh, Edward, Critica sacra, 1640. 
Leighton, Robert. (1611- -1684). Works. 


Lightfoot, John, (1602-1675). The works. 2 vols., 1684. 
The whole works, 2 vols. 1823. 
Locke, John (1632-1704) An Essay concerning human understanding, 1694, 
Works, 1768. 
Luther, Martin. (1483-1546) Commentarie of M. Doctor Martin Luther 
upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, 1616. 
Machiavelli, Nicolo (1469-1527) The works of the famous Nicholas 
; ` Machiavel, 1720. 
Malebranche, Nicolas (1638-1715) Treatise concerning the search after 
truth, 1700. 
Maimonides, Moses, Opera, Amsterdam, 1641. 
Norden, John (1548- 1625 2), A progress of piety (1591 2), Cambridge : 
Parker Society, 1847. 
Nowell, Alexander (1507-1602) Catechism. (1577), Cambridge, 1843. 
Owen, John. (1616-1683) Collected works, 17 vols., 1850-54, 
De natura, ortu, et studio verae theologiae, 1661 (1st edn.) 
Exercitations on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 1668 (Ist edn.) 
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A discourse concerning the Holy Spirit, 1674, (ist edn.) 
Posthumous sermons. 2 edns. 1792, 1819. 


Pagitt, Ephraim. (1575 ?-1647) Christianography, 1640 (1635) 
Parneus, Davidus. Corpus Doctrine Christianae, 1634. 


Parr, Catherine. (1512-48) Prayers and Meditations, 1836. (1549, 
Ith edn. 1559). 


Patrick, Symon (1627-1707). The books of Job, Psalms, Proverbi: 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, Paraphras’d. 
(1679-85). 1727. 


Perkins, William (1558-1602). - The Works, 1631. 
Pococke, Edward (1604-1691). Theological works, 2 vols., 1740. 


Poole, Matthew (1624-1674) Synopsis Criticorum aliorumque sacrae 
scripturae interpretum et commentatorum eee) 
5 vols. 1759-66. l 5 


Ray, John (1627-1705); The wisdom of God mainfested in the works 
of creation, 1727. 


Sanderson, Robert (1587-1663) Sermons 2 vols., 1841. 

` Sandys, Edwin (1516-88). Sermons (1585), Cambridge, 1842. 

Selden, John (1584-1654). The historie of tithes, 1616. Opera omnia. 1725. 

Seneca, L.A. Morals of a happy life, 1678. (tr. of Moralia by Sir Roger 
_ L’Estrange). 

Sibbes, Richard (1577-1635), ‘Complete Works, Edinburgh 1862-64. 


Simon, Richard. The critical history of the religions and customs s of the 
Eastern nations, .1685. 


Smith, John (1616 2-52). Select Discourses. Cambridge, 1859. 

South, Robert. (1634-1716) Sermons. 5 vols. Oxford, 1862. 

Stillingfleet, (1635-1699) Edward. Origines sacrae, (1662) 1701. 

Streat, William, (1600 ?-1666) The dividing of the hoof; or, seeming 
contradictions throughout sacred Scriptures, distinguish’ d, 

. resold, and apply’d 1654. 
Sydney, Algernon. (1622-82) The works, ed. T. Hollis (1763) 1772. 
Taylor, Jeremy, ‘(1613- -67) The whole works, 1847-57. 


Temple, Sir William (1628-99), Memoi#s of the life, works and correspon- 
-dence, 2 vols., 1836. 


Tillotson; John (1630-94) -Works, 1772.-- - - Be 
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Tyndale, William. ` (d. 1536) Works. (1573) 1831. 
An answer to Sir Thomas More’s Dialogue (1530) Cambridge 1850, 
Udall, Nicholas (1505-56) The paraphrase of Erasmus upon the new teast- 
ment, 1549. 


Ussher, James (1581-1655). 4 body of divinity Grd. edn.) with Jamai 
1648-49. _ 
Ussher, James The reduction of episcopacy (1641), 1658. 
Weemse, John (15797-1636) The Christian synagogue, (1623) 1633 (4th 
edn.) Natural observations, 1636. 
_ The portraiture of the image of God in man. 3rd edn. 1636. 
Westminster Assembly, Annotations upon all the books of the old and new 
Testament 2nd. edn, enlarged, 1651. 


Willet, Andrew, (1562-1621) Hexapla in Genesim, (1595) 1632. 
Hexapla in Exodum, (1608) 1633. 


H. HISTORICAL WORKS : 


Aikin, John, The lives of John Selden, Esq. and Archbishop Ussher, 1812. 

Aikin, Lucy. Memoirs of the court of King Charles the First, 1833. 

Bayne, Peter. English Puritanism, 1862. 

Berkenhout, John, Biographia Literaria (British authors to the 16th. cent.) l 
Dodsley, 1777. í 

Bogue, J. and Bennett, J., History of the. Dissenters, 12. 1808-12 

Burnet, Gilbert (1643-1715) History of his Own Time, 1724-34. 


History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 
(3 vols., 1679) . 
ey Edward. .(1671-1731), An Historical account of my own life, with 
some reflections on the times I have lived in. ist. edn.1829. 
The nonconformists’ memorial, 1802. 
Camden William (1551-1623), Britannia, 4th. edn. 1722, corrected 1772. 
Camerarius, Joachim. Vita Ph. Melanchthonis (1566) 
Canne, John. (d. 1662) A necessity of separation from the Church of 
England proved by nonconformist ‘principles (1634) Hansard 
- Knollys Society, 1849. 


Carte, Thomas. A history of the life of James Duke of Ormonde (1610-88) 
1735-36. 
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Carty, Robert, Earl of Monmouth (15607-1639). Memoirs Edinburgh, 1808. 
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NOTE: 


R. C. Richardson has recently in his book The Debate in the English Revolution 
(1977), discussed a number of the historians of the seventeenth century represented in 
the Carey Library (Fuller, Hobbes, Harrington, Clarendon, Calamy, Rapid de 
Thoyras, Carte, Catherine Macaulay, Godwin, Haliam and Guizot), It is quite clear 
that the Carey collection is an excellent example I the continuity of a Whig-Dissenter. 
tradition of interpretation of seventeenth-century British history which is of outstanding 


importance in understanding certain tensions and ideals in British society over the 
later centuries. 
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LINEAR ESTIMATION IN PSYCHOTICS AND 
NEUROTICS : AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 


R. G. CHATTERJEA, P. K. CHATTERJEE, 
A. K. BHATTCHAYYA AND P. K. BISWAS 


INTRODUCTION 


In a previous paper (Chatterjea and Kundu, 1959) it is noticed that 
the frequency of lesser or greater judgement was greater than that of 
equality in case of visual lengths using the method of adjustment. ` 


The. present papet purports to report the results of an experiment 
where psychiatric patients as well as normals acted as subjects. 


METHOD 


Subjects : There were altogether 30 subjects (Ss) equally divided into 3 
groups viz., Normal, Neurotic and Psychotic.. The Ss. constituting the 
latter two groups were drawn from Psychiatrie O. P. D., N. R. S. Medical 
College and Hospital, Calcutta, while the former group consisted.of P. G. 
students of the University of Calcutta. The Ss. were.all male and their 
age ranged from 23-27 years. ° _ Between group differences in mean age was 
not significant. . / 


Material: A Galtan Bar was used to present the stimulus length as well 
as to record the S’s estimations. 


Stimulus length : Consisted of Iength of 10 cm. marked by two- ’ Paper 
clips placed on the Galtan Bar. wee 


Procedure: Estimation in each presentation of the Standard length was 
taken from each S under the following conditions: (a) standard length 
placed on the right and the variable one on the left of the S, (b) standard 
placed on the left with the veriable on the right-of the S. In each of these 
(a) and (b) conditions 10 readings were obtained when the variable length 
was greater than the standard, and 10 others when the variable length was 


O About the authors: R. G. Chatterjea, is Prof. & Head, Department of Psychology, 
P. K. Chatterjee, is Lecturer, Department of Psychology, A. K. Bhattacharyya, 
is Research Scholar, Deprtment: of Psychology, and P, K. Biswas is Student, 

`- Department of Psychology, University of Calcutta. 
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shorter than the standard. In each case the S was required to equate the 
variable length with that of the standard. : 
oa F z Re 3 Å 


RESULTS & DISCUSSIONS 


_ Table—I 
Groups Stat. . Normal Neurotic Psychotic 
Mean 9.99 -981 10.41 
SD 0.04 0.81 o 058 
CE = -001 20.19 - Ee AT 
PE 0.04 0,01 -> “0,00 
ME 0.02 l 0.02 -OI 


The mean, SD, Constant Error (CE), Position Error (PE), and Movement 
Error (ME) of normals, neurotics and psychotics are shown in Table—~. 


The mean. estimation of the normal and neurotic Ss show a some 
what similar trend in that they underestimated while the psychotics have 
overestimated the standard length. Statistically, the. normal ‘Ss do not 
differ from the neurotics (t=0.66 df 18) while the psychotic group differs 
from both normals (t=2.21, df 18, p.0.01) and neurotics (t=1.81, df 18, 
290.05) in the estimation of a length of 10 cm. In the previous study 
(Chatterjea and Kundu, 1959) reported mean estimation.(9.96 cm.), appears, 
very close to the one found in this experiment (9.99 cm.). 


The neurotics show a similar. trend. through the magnitude of 
CE (—0.19) is greater than the normals (—0.01). ` But the psychotics have 
deviated much (+-0.41) both from the normals and neurotics. 

With regard to’ the PE too, the psychotics have differed from both 
normals and neurotics though the magnitude of error (Table—D do not 


show significant difference. The ME in case of psychotic Ss is much more 
wide than other groups. 


In fine, it is found that while in equating a visual length of 10 cm. | 
the trend in the estimation was -same in case of normals and neurotics 
rather than the psychotic group of Ss. A similar.trend was noticed in 
case of the estimation of time reported eleasewhere (Chatterjea et al 1978). 


SUMMARY 


Ten Ss in each of the Normal, neurotic and nayohotie groups were 
taken. They were required to equate a visual length of 10 cm. under 
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different conditions. results revealed that. the trend of estimation was 
was same in case of normals and neurotics rather than the psychotics, in 


that the former two groups underestimated and the latter overestimated 
the standard length. © 
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SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
POPULATION OF INDIA* 


ANIMA BHATTACHARYYA 


Abstract 


An analysis of social characteristics of population of India involves a vast field 
consisting of marital status, family and ‘household character, level of literacy 
and education, religious composition, language and ethnic characteristics. 

The study finds out interesting milestones of social condition in the country 

with a clear image of the age long and slowly changing social order pertaining 

to the developing countries. 

Social characteristics of population of India involve a vast field 
consisting of marital status, family and household character, level of 
literacy and education, religious composition, and language and ethnic 
characteristics. 

Marital status of the Indian population is uneven for the males and 
females in all age groups. In general the number of married women 
are greater than the married men. The unmarried women are even fewer 
than the unmarried men. Percentage figures for unmarried males is 
52. 92 for all ages in the country, where it is only 42.34 for the females. 
But it should be remembered that in this ratio, 41 percent of the total 
population belong to 0-14 age group who can not be married during that 
period of life exepting in certain cases. With the attainment of marriage- 
able age, males and females achieve greater marital status. Between the 
age of 15-34, married women (above 90 p. c.) outnumber the married 
men (54 to 88 p.c.), but beyond that age men get married with specta- 
cular rapidity. The incidence of marriagés for the women affer the age 
-of 34 is observed to fall as there remains only afew to be married beyond 
that age. It is gratifying to note that almost all women get married 
within nuptial age and between the age of 30-34, only 104 percent of the 
total female population remain unmarried. Even the ratio of unmarried 
males (3-+to below 2+) is remarkably few after the age of 40. 


On the whole the marital status for both the males and females 
is significant of pleasant social characteristics. Tne comparative larger 


* The paper was presented at the 62nd Annual Session of the Indian Science Congress 
Association 1975. 
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nmarried males over the unmarried females-are reflections of larger male 
opulation of the country. 


Other components of marital status of the country speaks of similar 
ood social characteristics. The incidence’ of separation does not 
onstitute even 1 percent for all ages for both the males and females. 


The social institution of India rests upon collective economy and 
arely on individual economy. A divorced life for married couple means. 
reater social insecurity for women under existing conditions, At present, 
ery few married women are engaged in remunerative activities. So, if 
ivorced, they become economic liabilities for their paternal families. 
Aarried men with children again are put to endless difficulties after 
eparation. Economic freedom and individualistic life are traditionaly 
acking in India. These reasons also stand-in the way of separation. 
3ut these factors do not always help maintaining social peace and 
iappiness at family level. , The social taboo actually: suppresses free 
‘xpression of individual desire though this ruling is helpful in a way for 
ceeping up familial ties. 


The cases: of widowhood is larger forthe women. This speaks of 
of lesser expectancy of life for married men. _Widowhood begins almost 
at the outset of nuptiality (12+p.c.), The ration of widower increases 
rapidly after the age of 50 ; whereas that of widows (ll+p.c,) after 35 
and it leaps abruptly to 45-+p. c. until culminating to 84-p.c, at the age 
of pa The ratio of widower rises to 36+p.c. after the 70th year. 


` Stich ‘disparities . in the incidence of deaths for married men- and 

women represent certain social bearings. It is a known fact that 

mortality rates for women are higher during the reproductive age. Such. 
happening certainly leads one to believe that there should be higher. 
number of widowers in the married male population. But the ‘statistics 
tell us different stories, In fact, the widowers gennrally do not lead 
single life after bereavement. So their apparent small ratio is misleading 
for‘a casual observer as a good section widowers get married after their 
wives death. On the contrary widows in India do not marry for the rest 
of their life for social reasons. Though the modern law allows widow 
marriage, the social attitude does not encourage much such marriages. 

As a result the percentage of widows figures increasingly high at higher 
age groups in the female population. 


It is shocking to see the occurrences of deaths for married men ‘and 
women at tender ages. Such bereavements tell tremendously upon young 
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minds. Departure of spouses after the birth of first or second child is 
` even more shocking for married couples. 


Though there are no statistics regarding the after effect of spouses’ 
death i.e. incidence’ of ‘suicides or deaths precipitated from the grief of 
bereaved spouses, yet it is evident that such deaths upset’ the social 
marital fibre. Widowhood and remarriages create’ many familial 
problems both on the social economy and psychology. It is a common 
experience that widower and widows live a very depressed life due to loss 
of care and malnourishment and they desire for early death when there 
is no responsibilities of children or such responsibilities are over. 
Sociologists believe that bereavement is mote lamentable at young ages. 
But it is perhaps lamentable at all ages if there is no compensation in` 
the form of issues or comfortable economy. India has to find out 
remedies for such crises in the marital status through greater medical 
consciousness, liberal attitudes for remarriages and economic opportu- 
nities. Human psychology, however, defies all liberalism and economic 
arrangements. The modern societies of the West teach that no sympathe- 
tic social arrangement can confort the bereaved spouses. There are 
greater economic securities and social liberalism. Expectancy of life is 
also more assured in those countries. So spouses’ deaths remain a 
persisting marital problem in this.country yet a partial remedy seems to 
lie in the raising of expectancy of married life. 


Family and households :. The ‘social status of Indian families and 
households reveal interesting components with regard to size, composition 
and character. The study should distinguish between the variables of 
families and households as the two social units are basically different in 
composition. The family is a social group based on marriage and 
united by ties of kinship. It is a small social unit at the base of social 
structure and most widespread of the social groups. The household on 
the otherhand is merely a group of people living together. The term 
household involves great difficulties of definition. The classification is 
like private households and institutional households etc. The latter 
usually include groups of persons living in boarding houses, messes, 
educational institutions, hospitals, military installations and other 
institutions. Private households pose a greater problem for definition. 
They may be classified into non-family household composed of one or 
more persons related or unrelated, one family household, multifamily 
housenolds etc. 

In this study “household was- defined as the entire group of 

` persons who commonly lived together in the same census house and took 
C.R.—4 
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their meals from a common kitchen unless the exigencies of work 
prevented them from doing so. It in a census house there was more than 
one group of persons and each group had its own separate kitchen; every 
such group was treated as a separate household’’.* 


The record of: families, -family-households and households presents 
certain characteristics about the ratio, composition, and social character 
of such groups. In the cast of total population, the ratio of total 
households is highest (19.21). p.c. Families and family households 
coming next in order i.e. 14.33 and 15.81 percent respectively. “The 
composition of these social groups is indicated as follows. Families are 
obviously composed of married kins, family households a number ‘of 
families living together, and lastly the households—a combination of 
various persons living sogettior and- taking meals from a common 
kitchen, - 


Other social groups besides these are individualistic social groups 
(never married, widowed and divorced, or separated relations) and unre- 
lated persons. The former group comprises 49.83 percent of the total . 
population wheréas the latter one represents only 0.82 petcent of the 
total. - 


As the information äitäching to-the social Sharieter of various 
social groups is meagre, the study of this facet is attempted on the basis 
of heads of houssholds. Such analysis throws significent light on the 
custom and attitude of the country at basic levels. 


To! take the size of the social groups, it is observed that the 
average for rural India is 5.20. The share of females in such groups is 
slightly less than that of males (2.64 to 2.56). Urban social groups are 
again slightly smaller (4.97) in size and the composition of males and 
females are nearly similar to rural groups (2.64 to 2.33). Almost every 
where the rural social groups are larger than the urban ones with the 
exception of Jammu & Kashmir, Kerala, Manipur, Tripura, Pondicherry, 
and Nagaland: These social groups are 20. p.c. samplings of family . 
households which give an idea about the family units of the country. 
Such a size is compatible with the family size of many other countries of 
the world. 


The authority of the households mainly rests with the male mem- 
bers. In the rural areas, the division of authority between, males and 
females is 89.98 to 10.02 and in urban areas 90.49 to 9.51. This 
authority is determined from the induction of proportion of male and 
female heads of households. Subordination of females is the rule every- 
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where in India, yet the small proportion of female leadership is indicative 
of exemplary status of women in certain circumstances. Itis worth 
mentioning that while the males dominate as heads in the majority of 
the common households, the females lead as heads (0.05 to 14.2) in the 
category of spouses’ households. It indicates that smaller and 
consanguinous the family composition, higher is the social position of the 
female spouses. 


Statistics available for analysis ofthe composition and character 
of ‘the households and families are restricted—limiting the scope of an 
elaborate study. However, the composition of families of _married 
relations portrays the character of joint families including sons’ other ` 
males, and other families. The account of nuclear, extended and 
colateral families etc. is lacking in the census record. Sea real social 
analysis canot be attempted in the study. 


Literacy: Level of literacy as a mark of social progress is poor in 
India. It was only 24 p.c. in 1961.. But the figure has gone higher 
appreciably from that of 1951 when it was only 16 p.c. The literacy for 
female population was even still lower, which was only 13 p.c. in 1961 (about 
8 p.c. in 1951) whereas for males it was 34 p.c. in 1961 (about 25 p.c. in 
1951). The distribution literacy by States shows that literacy is highest in 
Kerala (about 47 p.c) and lowest in Jammu and Kashmir (11 p.c.). 
Madras, Gujrat, Maharasetra and West Bengal are other states where 
literacy is compratively higher varying between 29 to 31 p.c. Among the 
Union Territories, Delhi ranks highest in literacy (about 53 p.c.) and 
Arunachal coming obviously at the bottom where less than one percent of 
population is literate. 

An examination of the standard of literacy reveals that about 15 p.c. 
of population is literate without educational level, 7 p.c. educated.upto 
primary level and only 2 p.c. (17 p.c.) is educated up to Matriculation 
level and above. Rural index of literacy is even lower where 13 p.c. is 
literate without educational level, 5 p.c. educated up to primary level-amd 
less than one percent are Matricujated and educated further. Urban 
order of literacy is on the otherhand higher as given below. 


Literate without =~ -Primary or. Matriculation 
educational level Junior Basic or Higher Secondary 

23.5 p.c. — 16.2 p.c. 5.4 p.c. 
Technical. Non-technical University Engineering 
diploma diploma > degree 


_ 2 p.c. 0.3 p.c. 1.1 p.c. 0.1 p.c. 
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Medicine - Degree or diploma Veterinary or -Technology 
a in agriculture Dairying 

0.1 p.c. > N* N* . N* 

Teaching - Others 


0.1 p.c. 0.1 p.c. . 


Phasing the standered of literacy, one is led to comment that social 
progress in the field of education is in a deplorable state compared to the 
standard of that of the developed countries. Even in urban areas 
educational levelis far from being satisfactory. Economic situation and 
_ lack of occupational opportunities are certainly the reasons for backward- 
ness in educational attainments. In a poor country like India, people 
still remain satisfied the ability to read and write. Whoever proceed for 
higher education are either culturally advanced or economically well- 
placed., Really enterprising persons proceeding for higher education 


must’ be very few agree economic and social barrien restrain such 
enterprices. 


-Age, sex and education i in urban areas only : 


Age group Total Poton in% Miteratein% Literate without 
educational level % 


M. F.M. F. M F 
0-4 12.87 1471 3027 2246 
59 =. -B15 14.65 17.45 14.34 18.22 
10-14 - 11.26 11.66 5:83 -6.65 15.59 
15.19 ` 9.13 8.86 4.79 5.86 17 
20-24 9.93 9.73 584 7.94 9.18 
25-29 9.05 889 632 809 9.40 
30-34 -7.86 7.16 5.89 688 879 
35-39 12.28 10.35 9.97 10.91 14.30 
40-44 
48-49. 10.03 8.86 9.00 10.24° 11.77 
50-54. ae ji 
55-59 “4.42 5.11 4.59 6.59 ~ 5.17 
60 + 
Age not 0.02 0.02 0.05 0.04 0.01 
stated 

100.00 - 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


. * Very few or negligible. 
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Agegroup Primary'ot Junior Matriculation or Technical diploma Non technical 


Basic. p Higher Secondary not equal to degree diploma not 
f° Ph equal to ` 
l : : degree ./° 
M. F. M. F. -M. Fk M E 
0-4 
5-9 4.27 5.90 
10-14 23.15 28.89 0.67 1.62 0.10 0.18 0.20 0.28 
15-19 17.77 19.22 17.62 32.23 6.78 8.50 12.35 19.82 
20-24 12.14 13.26 25.00 29.68 24.35 27.77 25.43 32.28 
25-29 9.95 10.43 15.95 15.36 19.43 19.16 15.39 18.30 
30-34 8.37 7.55 11.18 9.01 12.01 12.52 11.51 12.17 
35-44 1234 8.60 15.19 8.01 15.36 16.74 16.19 11.17 
45-59 8.85 4. 86 10.68 3.22 16.09 12.45 13.70 . 4.80 
60 +. 3.15 1.29 3.70 0.81 5.86 2.65 5,33 1.18 
Age not . 
Stated 0.01 0.00 0.01 0.06 0.02 0.03 0.00 0.00 


ee ee — ee e a ood ee ee ee ey 


100.00 106.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Level of literacy by ages in Urban areas speaks of certain 
characteristics for both male and female population. IHiteracy is more 
confined to lower age groups below 9 and after that the trend of illiteracy 
decreases with higher ages. But it is also true that this diminishing ratio 
of literacy corroborates with the fewer male and female population in the 
higher age-group. 

Literacy without educational level and with primary or junior basic 
level actually starting from the age of 5. 27 to 20 p.c. of males and 19 to 
12 p.c. of females fall within these two categories. Higher school certifi- 
cate holders in the Urban Population really begin from the age of 15. 
Greater percentages of matriculates or so, upto the age of 29 plead that _ 
such educational levels have been the results of recent enterprises for last 
two decades. Similar is the trend for technical and non-technical! diploma. 
This trend is indicative of greater spread of various levels of education in 
future. Onthe whole, the insignificant ratio for higher and technical 
educational level evenin the Urban areas establishes that educational 
ambient in these areas needs proper attention for effective social ends. 
The cause of education is interceded by every sociologist. So it needs 
no further intercession for a cultural improvement in these areas. 
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Technical degree or Diploma 
equal to degree or P. G. degree 


University degree or Post Graduate 
degree other than technical degree 


in% . in% 
M F M F 
Age— 17.82 3.54 l f 
0-4 i Í z 
5-9 
10.14 l - 
15-19 2:16 919. 0.88 2.83 
20-24 . 20.43 39.22 13.79 26.37 
25-29 > 21.18 23.92 22.56 26.20 
30-34 16.08 12.68 18.45 17.35 
35-44 19.31 10.73 19.87 18.39 
45-59 14.21 3.47 18.23 . 7.62 
60 * 5.32 0.78 "6.20 - s123 
Age not , o. 
stated 0.01 0.01 0.02 f 0.01 
100.00 “= 100.00 100.00 100.00 


The spread of University degree, post graduate degree, techn cal 
degree and post graduate technical degree level of education is obviously 
even more restricted. Butit is heartening to see that the number of 
females in university degree or post graduate educational levels is quite 

remarkable. Females in the higher technical education are also worthy 
of attention. In the present ‘context of educational attainment, existence 
of various technical education and participation of women in such . 
branches advocates a good starting poin for future expansion at educa- 
tional schemes in urban areas. 


An enumeration of scientific and technical personnels includes 
58 branches and 126 sub-branches in 1961. These various branches ` 
again speak of multifarious scopes for aspiring populations even ina 
backward state of educational development. An examination of statistics 
of personnels obtaining degrees and diplomas in various decades reveals 
that statistics are on rise in every decade. It may be argued that the 
numbers increase in conformity with the- rising population. But a 
sample survey shows that ina population of 1000, degree holders have 
increased from 127 in 1939 to 528 in 1955-60. 


The level of literacy among the backward sections of India is again 
at a deplorable state. These backward classes are termed in the 
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President’s order as ‘Scheduled Castes’ and ‘Scheduled tribes’. Scheduled 
castes belong only to the Hindu and Sikh communities, But scheduled 
tribes may belong to any religion. The following statement gives an 
idea about the percentage distribution of literates among the total 
population of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes in India. 


< 1961 
_ Scheduled castes. 
Literates Illiterates 
Persons Males Females Persons Males Females 
T 10.27 16.95 3.28 89.73 83.05 96.76 
R 8.89 15.05 3.52 91.11 84.95 97.48: 
U 21.78 32.16 10.02 78.22 67.84 89.98: 
Scheduled tribes. 
Literates fs Illiterates. 
Persons Males Females Persons Males Females. 
8.54. 13.84 3.17. 91.46 86.16 96.83 
8.17 13.38 2.91 91.83 86.62 97.09 
22.41 30.43 13.45. > 77.59 69.57 86.55 


The above tables indicate that scheduled castes are better off in the 
level of literacy than that of the scheduled tribes. The ratio of literacy for 
both the sects does not rise above 10.50 per cent.: The overwhelming 
majority of illiterates among these groups is a great barrier for social 
progress. Lack of social opportunities and economic facilities are 
reasons for such social backwardness. Matching the general picture 
of literacy for total Indian population, illiteracy is more pronounced 
in the rural spheres and among the female communities. To lift the 
standard of education in these backward groups of the country, formula- 
tion of sound socio-economic planning is needed. 


Distribution of literates and illiterates in the states and Union 
Territories shows that in many areas these groups have a ratio of 
literacy above 20 percent. Such areas are- Assam, Gujarat, Kerala, 
Delhi, Laccadives, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands, Manipur, Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli, North East Frontier Agency (Arunachal) and Nagaland. 
No tribes were scheduled tribes in Jammu’ and Kashmir, Uttar pradesh, 
Delhi and Pondicherry and there were no scheduled castes in Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindvi Islands and 
North East Frontier Agency. 
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Religion: Religious Institution of Indja isa mosaic of six major 
religious communities and 56 other religions and persuasions: Largest 
religious community is the Hindus. Next to the Hindus come 
the Muslims, a small runners-up for the large group of Hindus. Other 
communities following these two groups in succession are the Christians, 
Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains. The respective strength of the above- 
mentioned religious communities is of the following order. 


Religious commun ity .Percentage of total population 
; 1961 ; 1951 

1. Hindus ai 83.50 84.98 

2. Muslims . 10.70 9.91. 

3. Christians 2.44 2 © 2.35 

4. Sikhs 179 1.74 

5. Buddhists 0.74 f 0.05 

6. Jains 0.46 , 0.45 


_ Others comprise only 0.37 per cent of the total population in 1961. 
The above table indicates that proportion of every community has in- 
creased from 1951 to 1961 excepting for the Hindus. The increase has 
been remarkable for the Buddhists. This is likely for the in-migrations 
of the displaced persons from Tibet ‘following sino-Tibetan conflict in 
1959. -Though small, the increase of every religious community other 
than the Hindus is of great significance. -Itis a fact that all the commu- 
nities of India are converts from the Hindus. The loss for the Hindus 
sustained through conversion is hardly replenished. The well-known 
conservatism, passive resistance and lack of missionary organisation arè 
some of the reasons for gradual losses for the Hindus. As long as people 
seek for certain spiritual protection- under some kind of religious faith, 
Hindus are likely to decline in number, while others will gain. But this 
process will be so slow that there will hardly be any remarkable change 
in the religious structure of the country. The history has shown that in 
spite of major turn-overs during Muslim and European rules,. the loss of 
the Hinduism has been temporary and untimately made up. The end of 
European. rule has given birth to a secular state where the causes of Hindu 
faith are not likely to suffer. Above all the overwhelming majority of 
the Hindus over the other communities easily establishes its supremacy 
shadowing others under its vast image. 


The States where Hindus number 90 per cent and above are Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, and Rajasthan. Union Territories in this group 
are Dadra and Nagar Haveli and Himachal Pradesh. 
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Other States having more than 80 percent of their population of 
Hindu community are Andhra. Pradesh, Bihar, Gujrat, i Maharshtra, 
Mysore, Uttar Pradesh, and Union Territories like Delhi and Pondicherry. 
Except for certain Muslim, Christian, Sikh or other persuasion-strong 
communities, Hiudus usually no where drop below 60 per cent. 


The following are the areas of India where Muslims are found in 


good numbers. 
Jammu and Kashmir — 6830 


Assam . — 23.29 
Kerala — 17.91 
West Bengal 20,00 
Laccadive, Minicoy and 

Amindivi Islands — 98.68 


Tripura — 20.14 


Christians are prominent in :— 


Jammu & Kashmir — 21.22 

Andaman and Nicobar — 28.28 
Islands 

Manipur — .19.49 

Goa, Daman & Diu — 36.25 

Nagaland — 52.98 ° 


percent of the total population of 
. the State etc. 


Sikhs are everywhere a community excepting Punjab and Himachal 
Pradesh, where they form 33.33 and 7.77 p.c. of the total population. 


Buddhists are comparatively numerous in :— 


Maharashtra 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands 

Tripura 


North East Frontier Agency 


(Arunachal) 


7.05 percent 
1.36 X 
2.69 7 
2.95 5 
15.01 35 


The distribution of Jains in India no where exceeds more than 2 per 


cent in 1961, 
Communities of other religions 


and persuasions individually do not 


exceed 450,00 persons in all. Among them largest group is Sarna (428,687 


souls). 
C.R.—5 
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The communities in the above mentioned group exceeding 100,000 
persons are Ho, Garo, Khasi and Zoroastrians. Communities between 
the strength of 50,000 to 100,000 are Santals, Atheists” and “Nagas. 
Between a strength of 10,000—50,000 are—Saridherma, Konyak, Sansari, 
Mikir, Jews, Animist, Kabirpanthi etc. Small communities between 1000 
to 10,000 are Bonga, Paharia, Nicobarees, Chang Naga. Wancho, Adivasi, 
Brahmo, Munda, Lumbasabo, Yimchuriger, Boro, Indefinite Belief; Rabha, 
Miri, Hajong etc. There are 26 other communities with a stregth between 
100 and 1000. These are namely, Kharwar, Baishnab, Marang Buru, 
Radhaswami, Manipuri, Miniyong, Gallong, Birsa, Ahom, Koal, Mahili, 
Bhumij, Apmul Satya Dharm, Hharwal, Sing Bonga, Dafla, Kharwa,. 
Addharma, Apatani, Onges, Aan, Padam, Bhundari, Pie Tagin and 
Krupa. nl i 

There are still amaller communities who are less than 100 strong and 
sprinkled over ten States and three Union- Territories of India namely 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Maharashtra, Punjab, West Bengal, Andaman and Nicobar’ Islands, 
Pondicherry and Northeast Frontier Agency (Arunachal).* ` 


* Language and ethnic characteristics will be treated in a subsequent paper. 
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SOCIAL RELEVANCE OF FILMS 
[MRINAL SEN at UNESCO Seminar in August 1978] 


J 


Los Angeles, August 29-——“Learning from the people is a kind of 
revelation” according to film maker Mrinal Sen whose latest film, “The 
- Marginal Ones” was screened recently in the United States. 


“I seldom shoot a film in the studio,” Sen said, in an interview here. 
Instead, I go to location and talk to the people,.trying to learn about 
their way of life. He filmed “The Marginal Ones” among India’s poor, 
meeting peasents in the Telangana region of Andhra Pradesh through 
introductions by a local political worker. 


“When you meet the people, and respect the circumastances of their 
lives, a sort of miracle happens. All of us—director, technical crew and 
the people themselves—become: very creative. Learning from the people 
is a kind of revelation, and often we change the script to fit these new 
circumstances.” z i 


“The study of life is the greatest style,” ‘Sen stated. He emphasized 
the impact that the problems of contemporary life have had on his 
_ approach to film making. “The greatest influence on my films has been 
my own time...... To me create a masterpiece means to understand 
one’s time.” - ' 

Sen was the Indian` delegate to an international symposium on 
Cinema and Society held August 14 through 18 in the Los Angeles suburb: 
of Beverly Hills. The symposium was designed to bring together an 
international group of directors to discuss the role of filmin 20th 
century life. 


Besides India, the 13 directors present came from Belgium, Brazil, 
Canadà, Egypt, England, Françe, Greece, Japan, Mexico, Poland, Senegal 
and Spain. 

‘The symposium was sponsored by the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) ; by the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, and by the American Film Institute (AFI). 


(Mr. Mrinal Sen is a celebrated film director who honestly and faithfully displays 
. the class conflict in his movies. Few issues earlier we have published a scholarly 
paper by him on Asokan addits.] nor b eT 
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Meetings took place on the grounds of the AFI’s Center for Advanced 
Film Studies. z 


Directors gave public showings of their films, and discussed topics 
including cultural identity of developing nations, social and political 
content of films, education of film-makers, and how the medium affects 
attitudes toward ethnic minorities. 


_ In inviting Sen, UNESCO officials pointed out that his reputation 
-for dissent underlies his prominence. “A leader of India’s alternative 
cinema movement, Sen rebelled against commercial films which emphasized 
stars rather than content,” officials said. “His subjects are the rural 
and urban poor, whose lives are ruined by famine and prejudice. His 
films have been acclaimed at international festivals.” 


“Revolution elements are my cup of tea,” said Sen, who is frankly 
radical in politics. In his opinion, “work of art is useful if it provokes 
you in many ways, on many planes, and makes you emotionally active.” 


By the same token, Sen firmly believes that “film makers in develop- 
ing countries should capture injustice’ on the screen. “In India and 
throughout the Third World, poverty is an important and disturbing part 
of the social fabric, and film makers cannot escape it,” he pointed 
out.’ He recalled, “one man saw a film of: mine about the poor, and 
afterwards told me that he felt ashamed of owning an automobile. At 
that moment, I felt I was a success.” 


In a conscious bid to make his films more meaningful to their 
viewers, Sen attaches great importance to the choice of language in making 


films. “The Marginal Ones” uses the Telugu language spoken in Andhra 


Pradesh, and contains some of the vocabulary of Telangana farmers. 
“This creates an impression that words are being spoken in rural dialect,” 
he explained. “But to reach a wide audience, you should not adhere to 
a dialect they cannot understand.” He added that since he feels that 
“The Marginal Ones” is an important film, “because I want a large 
audience to see it, I am having it dubbed in Bengali and Hindi.” 


For Sen, the experience of participating in an international sympo- 
sium on film heighted the feeling that “in these days of growing science 
and technology, there has been an enormous shrinkage of time and space, 
and we all live in the same hybrid culture......”” In his view, national 
differences are beginning to recede into the background and “American 
problems are not much different from Indian problems..... We have 
become rootless, and I have no regrets.” 


N 
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- Even in affluent America, Sen feels, film makers should seek out and 
expose social problems. He expressed admiration for young Americans 
who are making documentaries about unfortunate people in their society. 


; Among his favorite American films Sen counts: “The Grapes of 

Warth” (1940), directed by John Ford the story of migrant farmers during 
the-1930’°s depression ; “The Best Years Of Our Lives,” (1946), directed 
by William Wyler, about the problems of soliders returning from World 
War II ; “A Place In The Sun” (1951), by George Stevens, about a man 
who murders his poor girl friend, so he can marry a rich girl; and 
“Stalag 17” (1953), by Billy Wilder, a story of U.S. prisoners of war in 
Germany during World War IF 


Now 55, Sen has made 16 films since entering the field in 1956. 
While studying physics at Calcutta University, his original interest was 
sound recording, which led him to read books on cinema aesthetics. He 
later wrote critical articles about films and is the author of books 
including “The Life And Art Of Charlie Chaplin,” published in 1951. 


II 
[ Cinema Affecting Society ] 


Cinema is a key force in shaping the identities and goals of people 
all over the world, participants were told at a recent symposium attended 
by 13 outstanding international directors including Mrinal Sen of India. 


The four-day event was sponsored by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, and the American Film Institute 
(A.F.L). Meetings took place at Greystone, the Film Institute’s Centre 
for Advanced Film Studies in Beverly Hills, outside of Los Angeles. 


“The impact of cinema on society is so powerful that even matters 
of world peace can come within the film maker’s realm of influence,” 
Dr. D’Arcy Hayman, head of the UNESCO arts section, said, erpisnong 
the rationale for the symposium. 

Calling attention to the participation of directors from developing 
countries, she voiced the hope that the meeting would “lead to further 
international exchange of films”. l 

This hope was shared by Dr. Sam Grogg, Educational Director 
for the American Film Institute, who chaired the sessions. “The film 
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makers really relished the opportunity to talk to one another about 
their common problems in making films”, he reported. 


He added that the Film Institute is so pleased with the way the 
symposium went that in addition to continuing to include foreign films 
in its regular programs a proposal is being drawn up for future meetings ` 
where international directors will address the practical issues of making 
and exhibiting films. a 

Strong social views were characteristic of the five directors from third 
world countries who participated in the sessions. They responded to 
. Questions at public. screenings of their films. Present were Mrinal Sen of 
India, Youssef Chahine of Egypt, Ousmane Sembene of Senegal, Alfonso 
Arau of Mexico, and Nelson Pereira Dos Santos of Brazil. 

- Mrinal Sen’s film, “The Marginal Ones,” set in a South Indian — 
farming village, details the lives of impoverished peasants with documen- 
tary precision. 

“A film maker has to fidesi his own- times, and should grasp 
the importance of sociology’ and anthropology,” Sen stated in support of 
the naturalism of his films. 


Sen, a leading exponent of India’s ‘new? wave cinema,” emphasized 
the importance of dealing with contemporary problems in feature films. “I 
started with conventional story films, but now Itry to make political 
points,” he explained, adding, “there is no escape from the political scene.” 


Ousmane Sembene, Senegalese film maker with a growing interna- 
tional reputation, expressed similar views. He started out as a novelist, 
but turned to fill because the African audience relies more on oral commu- 
nication than on printed media. He now has six films to his credit. 


i Sembene stressed that films in developing nations are a way of 
encouraging a sprit of nationalism. “Like the traditional African story 
teller, the film maker must make his people talk,” he said. “And in films, 
people speak of their strengths, and of their view of life. Our identity is 
affected by the work of film artists.” 


‘Sembene’s film, ‘“Emital,” based on an actual incident, tells how hé 
women it a Senegalese village resisted French efforts-to colleet a rice crop 
in the early 1940’s when Senegal still belonged to France. Besides the 
struggle against colonialism, it portrays the role of women as bearers of 
tribal ‘traditions Bue as some of the-most courageous numbers of their 
communities. ; 

Although African film schools,- like those in other young nations, 
may have European teachers, Sembene urged film makers in such countries 
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not to follow foreign cultural patterns. “We cannot permit others to teach 
us our own society,” he said. ‘I do not want to model my country after 
the Soviet Union, China, Cuba, or America. We will be our own model.” 


“The next generation of Africans will create different kinds of 
films,’ he stated, “for they will have to project new realities.” 


The theme of social consciousness was also emphasized by Alfonso 
Arau, who has been an actor for 25 years anda director for 10. He 
directed and played the leading role in ‘Inspector Calzorin,” a comic 
satire on corruption of the officials in a rural Mexican town. 


Arau noted that while political satire is common in Mexican popular 
theatre, and Mexican films over the last two decades have contained 
much political content, this has seldom taken the form of humor. 


The Mexican director said his own work is influenced by Charlie 
Chaplin, and other American comedians like Buster Keaton and the 
Marx Brothers, and the Mexican comedian Cantinflas, However Arau’s 
current project, entitled “The Promised Dream,” is a serious film about 
a Mexican peasant and his son looking for work in the United States. 


Said Arau, “the most useful thing about the international sympo- 
sium was meeting film makers from other devloping countries and 
exchanging experiences with them.” 


Discussions covered the role of film in maintaining cultural identity 
in developing nations, human rights, and the legal conficts over the 
media’s responsibility regarding the portrayal of violence and terrorism. 
Directors explored cinema’s potential for overcoming cultural differences, 
and for changing attitudes, ideas and sociol behaviour. They also talked 
about the use of new kinds of media technology, and about the film 
maker’s responsibility to educate the movie-going public. 


Film from the third world shown during the symposium also 
included “The Land” from Egypt, and “How Tasty Was My Little 
Frenchman” from Brazil. 


' The following directors also participated in the symposium : Lindsay 
Anderson of England (“O Lucky Man”) ; Michael Cacoyannis of Greece 
(“A Matter of Dignity”); Andre Delvaux of Belgium (“Rendezvous At 
Bray’); Susumu Hani of Japan (“She And He’); Claude Jutra of 
Canada (“Kamouraska”) ; Janusz Majewski of Poland (“Hotel Pacific”) ; 
Carlos Saura of Spain (Elisa, My Love”); and Agnes Varda of France 
(“One Sings, The Other Doesn’t”). Representing the United States were 
directors Alan Takula, Rouben Mamoulian, King Vidor and Jan Kadar. 


FACIAL EXPRESSIONS OF EMOTION 
G. B. SAHA.. 


Gregariousness -unified most ofthe species of living organisms. It- 
happened so in case of human being. From the most primitive nomadic 
life man has become sopisticated social being. Society is the product of 
civilization. Man has learnt to be altruistic from his basic egoism. He 
is no longer only the ‘self? and. his ‘self’ is developed and modified by 
many others. We are to care for the others for our survival. It 
is a psychological need to be with others. To satisfy this need an 
individual is required to interact. Interaction is the basic social process 
which is constituted by other psychological processes such as 
cognition, affection and conation. Interaction takes place between two or 
among many persons and this interaction process results into communi- 
cation. ‘The first requisite of interaction is the person perception which 
is also named as social cognition or interpersonal perception. This 
interpersonal perception is a cyclic process and it is changed from time to 
time by a feedback mechanism and goes on infinitely. A person perceives 
another person’s physical as well as psychological characteristics. The 
dynamic psychological states of the individual. is more important for 
interaction as well as for communication. Apart from other psychologi- 
cal characteristics emotional expressions mainly provide the individual, 
the clue for interaction and communication. So the study of person 
perception began with the study of emotional expressions. It dates back 
from the time of Darwin. It can be traced back from early in the 
nineteenth century, that interest in the emotional expressions were taken 
up for scientific’ study. In recent times much more intensive works are 
in progress and they can claim to be much more scientific ‘as well as 
interesting and has both theoretical and practical values in our every 
day life. : 
Face, voice and bodily gestures are the media for emotional 
expressions. Here we will confine ourselves only on ihe facial expressions 
of emotion. sete 8 

People usually say that face is the index of mind or face is the mirror 
of mind. If we judge this statement from psychological point of view, we 
can say that facial expressions of emotion are the reflections of inner 
© About the author: Dr. G. B. Saha, Reader, Department of Psychology, Calcutta 


f University, Calcutta. 
C.R.—6 
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psychological states of the person and this facial expression is used as 
‘one. of the communicative behaviours of human being.: When an _ 
individual comes in contact with another person, both of them try to 
understand each other from their facial expressions even before they talk“ 
to each other. In any from of interaction, persons become emotionally 
affected and this emotionality is expressed mainly through faces. The ` 
course of interaction may suddenly be changed with the change of emotional 
expressions. So people try to communicate with each other with reference 
to facial expressions of emotion. Therefore facial- expressions of 
emotion play vital role in any from of social interaction. 


In the facial expression research stimulus materials: åre in the form l 
of photographs taken mainley from two sources :. the first one are the 
photographs of persons experiencing emotions in real life situations and 
they ate called as spontaneous facial behaviour ; the other one are the 
photographs of persons ‘instructed to pose emotional expressions and they 
are labelled as posed facial behaviour. Though the. first’ category of 
photographs are more. natural type and attempts. have been made to study 
facial expressions using photographs of spontanéous facial behaviour — 
bit it is really a painstaking as well as difficult task to have such types of 


stimulus materials, Most of the recent works have been conducted-'with | - 


photographs of posed’ facial behaviour. There are many series of foreign 
photographs with which experiments have been doné and encouraging 
facts have enriched this field of research.’ Of course, neither of the two 
types of stimulus materials are free from criticism. However, for cas 
suitability the later type is of wider use. l 

To study facial expressions of emotion iwo: Aieten of approaches 
are in use. These approaches are considered from methodological point 
of views. One is ‘J udgmental’ approach: and the other is ‘Components’ 
approach. 

In the former case ehotoniaphs of facial expressions of emotions are 
judged by group of judges and relevant facts are derived from those - 
` judgments. On the other hand, latter approach is mainly concerned with 
the different components of facial expressions viz. parts of face, muscular 
and neural components of expression of emotions. In recent times compo- 
nents approach has been worked out by Ekman etal and interesting 
i findings have been -incorporated in this field of research. The judgmental 
approach has wider applicability. So this approach has: more r popularity 
in this field of research. 

Several studies have. ‘been conducted on the different amk of facial 
expressions. The studies that center round the facial expressions have 
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been worked out in.different parts of the world and id field of study i is 
gaining interest day by day. : : 


There -is much confusion of the assumption that expréssions of 
emotion from facial expressions have universality. With the acceptance 
of this universality in case of facial expressions it becomes implied that 
there : should be some innate potentiality ‘which is independent of . 
learning in determining facial exyressions of emotion. If facial expressions 
are universal and innately determined then it may be inferred that human 
species may have similarity with respect to facial expressions of emotion. 
There are two distinct groups of people in the sciéntific world, each holding 
the. opposite view-of the other. One group originated by Darwin supports 
‘the.view of universality in facial expressions of éniotion. Darwin 
collected data on the question of universality from different countries to 
study facial expressions across ‘cultures and tried to substantiate his 
support towards universality. -In recent times attempts have been made 
by different scientists abroad to uphold the view of universality of facial 
expressions of ‘emotions. And the other group initiated by Kleineberg 
pives more emphasis on the cultural masking . on .the facial expressions 
of emotion. Kleineberg, a behavioural scientist , who ‘first challanged 
Darwins theory of universality and put much stress on learning. Accor- 
ding’ to him expressions vary from culture to culture. Many other . 
behavioural scientists ‘have been ‘trying to prove. the learning theory of 
_ facial expressions of emotion. The former group ‘opines that there is 
innate. ‘propensity in expression of emotions through facial expressions 
and it is true to all cultures irrespective of- learning and training. But 
the latter group ‘gives much more emphasis on the learning and . training 
aspects of the individuals. Neuro-cultural theory is the outcome of the 
recent works of Ekman et al. This theory is a compromise between the 
above two” opposite views. Neuro-cultural theory maintains that there 
are both universal and culture specific expressions. This theory postulates 
a facial affect program, located within the nervous system. of all human 
beings, linking particular facial muscular movements with particular 
emotions. Elicitors are in largest part socially learned. and culturally 
variable. Facial muscular movement which will occur for-a particular 
emotion is dictated by this affect program and is universal: ` In spite of 
all these different types of assumptions psychologists are engaged in 
experimenting on the issue and sirpwing more and- more light 
on the field. l : 

It is really surprising that i in India very. little work has been PE 
and experimented in this field of research, ‘though there is enough scope 
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for it. The present author embarked to explore the field of facial 
expression using Indian. (Bengali) subjects. The author acknowledges 
gratefulness to late Prof. Harold Schlosberg of Brown University, USA, 
whose: inspiration and active cooperation helped him to pursue 
the work. As there was no. standard photographs of Indian faces, 
the author primarily had no other alternative than to use foreign (Light- 
foot series provided by late Prof. Schlosberg) photographs as stimulus 
materials in his studies. It is interesting to note that a study conducted 
by this author revealed the fact that the Bengali subjects recognised all 
the facial expressions of the Lightfoot series in terms of three dimensions 
(P-U, A-R, and S-T*) in more or less same way as the foreigners did. 
This was found by correlating two sets of data (medion values) and ‘was 
found to be highly correlated. 


This finding throws light on the cross-cultural similarity between 
two groups of people belonging to two different countries and cultures. 


This author is an humble worker in this field of research. He has 
been carrying research work in this. field for the Jast ten years. In spite of 
several limitations and difficulties he is working in this field and has gained 
some sort of access in the field of study. The author is engagedin developing 
series of facial expressions of emotion from Indian faces. Inthe way of 
doing experiments in the field of facial expressions it is felt that the cross- 
cultural similarity holds good whenever they are considered with reference - 
to dimensions but whenever taking the expressions with respect to basic 
emotions along with situational levelling some cultural differences are 
observed with respect to many photopraphs of emotional expressions 
potrayed by the foreign faces. This difference may be accounted for 
the effect of learning and trainining of a particuiar culture. So author 
has taken up both the dimensional and unitary aspects in his work. He ` 
is studying dimensional and unitary aspects both by combining the two 
and seperately. It is expected to have wider views on these two aspects 
aad to thtow more light i in this field of research. 


* P-U=Pleasantness—Unpleasantness. 


A-R% Attention—Rejection. - 
S-T=Sleep—Tension. 
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MAINTENANCE OF CAPITAL 
` GOKUL SINHA ` 


The problem at issue 


In spite of a wide range of disagreement among the different disci- 
plines as to a single concept of income, all of them are unanimous on the 
point that capital is to be maintained first before measuring the same. In 
accounting parlance, cost is charged against revenue with the ultimate 
purpose of recovering capital’ which has been consumed earlier in the 
shape of the former to earn the latter. In the Value Added concept input 
is also deducted from output with the primary objective of maintaining 
first the consumed capital intact before recognising what is the value 
added income. It is evident that input also represents consumption of 
capital, but not all the capital that is consumed under cost. Here lies the 
crux of the: problem for which net profit differs from net value added. 
Settlement of the issue inquires’ the eriumeration of the idea of consump- 
. tion of capital as ‘adhered to in accounting as well as that followed in 
value added concept. Present-paper discusses these problems and seeks to 
establish a relationship between the two. | 


‘Identification of the nature of capital 


Capital is a controversial term. Not to speak of separate disciplines 
like economics.and accounting, even the same discipline, say economics, 
does not bear an agreed connotation for the term capital. It is not how- 
ever, the intention here to enter into all these controversies.. The main. 
purpose here is to pick up in what’sense the term cepHali would be under- 
stood in.the projected discussions. 

For the said purpose the following outline of a balance sheet would ` 
be utilised. s : 

l _ Balance. Sheet j - 

Liabilities . Rs. Assets ` -> Rs. 


Proprietory capital ' 8,000 Fixed Assets `> 7,000 
Debt capital 7,000 . Intangibles 3,000 
ier Stock 2,000 

Net Debtors — 1,500 

í ‘i Cash at Bank > = > 1,500 

15,000 i o 15000 


.D_ About the author: Mr. Gokul Sinha teaches in the commerce Dept., ms Calcutta 
University. 
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The left hand side of the balance sheet in total is usually recognised 
as capital in accounting. The first item proprietory capital may consist 
of the Equity Share Capital in case of a company, or ownership capital in 
case of partnership or proprietorship. The other item of the left hand 
side may include debentures in case of companies. Otherwise it consists 
of any type of long-term debt owed to others. Economists however 
always understand by capital real things employed for production.? As a 
result, accountants often speak of the left hand side of the balance sheet 
as the source of or claims to capital? in order to reconcile their ideas with 
those of the economists. Invention of the proprietory: or the Equity 
concepts are also aimed at possibly, for the same purpose. The right 
hand side, in accounting terms, contains what are known as assets. In 
Fespect of them, except what have been recorded as fixed assets, it is 
difficult to say whether they are past capital recovered out of revenue or 
future capital waiting for employment. After all, the balance sheet re- 
présents the positions as existing only at a single moment in which it is 
difficult to identify how assst is actually engaged as capital. In this respect 
the left handside has another utility as it can give at least the ‘value’ of 

_the so-called capital employed. If. cash Rs. 100 is found ultimately to be 
converted again into cash of Rs. 120, the first Rs. 100 may be. considered 
capital without least chance of contradiction. But the difficulty arises 
about the metamorphosis the sum of money undergoes during the inter- 
mediate period. A part of it-will be in the form of ‘materials,’ another 
part in the form of work-in-progress (i.e. materials plus wages), yet’ 

-another in the form of ‘finished products’ or the next phase of debtors and/ i 
or cash and so on. One portion is naturally capital for the next form but 
revenue for the previous one. That is why it has been suggested that all 
these changed and changing forms be ‘embraced’ bya single ‘value’ as 
stated-in the left hand side of the balance sheet. l 


It is neverthelessa fact that the so called assets, pending consideration 
` of what have been called fixed assests, may at least be designed as active. 
Though they represent the position of a single moment, they are destined ` 
to change their forms again and againin notime. The fixed assets will l 
however not change its form very soon. Still it is also active as there is 
no difficulty in recognizing itas employed in production as involved in, 
say, the working of a machine.. Intangibles are also as good as fixed 
assets. In fact they represent a ‘store of past services for future use’ 
without having a ‘physical existence of their own as an asset. By the first 
characteristic they satisfy the condition of becoming a ‘capital’ accord- 
ing to economists, more than others. 
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` The classification of the assets into fixed and floating or circulating 
as stated above requires however a comment, Fixed assets are those which 
outlive the accounting period.4 4 Thus in classifying assets into fixed and 
circulating period convention or - time dimension plays a decisive role. 
Moreover, within the same. period convention an asset which is fixed to 
the user may not be so to its producer. , 


From the above discussion it is more or Jess evident that capital is 
actually reckoned in real terms. Among the circulating assets there are 
the two items of net debtors and cash and bank depsits which are financial 
assets. But they are likely to..cancel out in the national aggregation of 
all enterprise accounts in case ofa closed economy.® Therefore, there 
may not be any difficulty in recognising financial claims as circulating 
assets® in case of a firm in a micro economic study. As a matter of fact, 
the financial claims indicate existence of assets in reality in a different 
hand.” That is. why in case.of a-firm the entire capital exists initially in 
the form of a financial capital as in case of Rs 100 mentioned earlier. 


Consumption and use of capital 


The whole of the capital employed in an enterprise is generally are 
not consumed during an accounting period. Working capital constituting . 
different types of current assets. are, no doubt consumed as a whole. 
When any expenditure is incurred in acquiring materials or services that 
are consumed in production, it may be interpreted that one type of asset 
represented by capital is foregone. or lost, In accounting such consumed 
portion is recognised as, cost which represents in a sense loss of asset or 
capital. With the purpose ‘of recovery of, the lost capital, cost is charged 
against revenue. But the case of the fixed assets is different. Here the 
entire capital is used but not consumed, iti is true that a loss is suffered 
by the fixed assets ` arising from their ‘consumption represented by 
depreciation. But the peculiarity ` is that the consumed portion cannot be 
utilised “during production in isolation with the remaining unconsumed 
portion. Individual enterprises may, however, hire such assets, the 
ownership’ of which i is held by lessors. The hirer may Seek to pay for the 
consumed ` portion’ ‘alone, but’ that does not prevent ‘him from using the 
entire asset. So, whether in national aggregate, or ‘individual enterprises 
use of: fixed assets, and for that capital asa whole, that i is both fixed and 
circulating taken together, exceeds. consumption of the. same, ; ‘The hire 
charge i in such cases includes not only the cost of ‘consumed portion but 
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the prices for using the whole asset also. It may be explained with the 
following illustration.’ Here it is assumed that uniform amount of services 
are received every. year and nothing: is spent for maintenance. If value of 
annual services be represented by R which repeats for n years; and i be the 
rate of interest, the present value of these services at iia beginning of 
the first ae would be oe “ 
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‘Iti is evident from the above that hire charge consist of two cicmients 


—one. being the depreciation of cept consumption ‘of capital asset: 


andthe other is P,i which equals to the charge paid for using the assets as 
existing at a value as at the begining of the period.? The two élements 
together would make the total hiring charge or rental and the same would 
have enhanced further if the maintenance cost also was to be added. In the 
_ usual accounting ‘practices the first element of theeost (that is loss of capital 
or depreciation) i is recovered out of revenue, so that capital employed ‘would 
remain intact, ‘though’ a part of it is consumed in production. The second 
element representing interest paid or payable for the use of the entire 
fixed capital: for a period of time is ‘therefore, i in the opinion of classical 
economists, a time cost.2° So is ‘the case with circulating capital also, 
because, though consumed in full, it is entirely recovered out of revenue. 
If the -capital is contributed by the owners the time cost of money is not 
-separately paid. In accounting that is mingled with the reward of 
entrepreneurship arid constitutes net profit which accrues to the proprie- 
tors: A part of it may, however, be interest paid or payable on borrowed 


i 
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capital. In commercial system of accounting the said interest is charged 
- against revenue. In that respect it is recovery of capital. But from the 
social point of view it may, however be treated as an appropriation of net 
value added rather, than a recovery of capital: Thus from the micro point 
of view, it may be observed’ that the expenditure incurred for the use of 
capital | borrowed, from others should be recovered from, revenue in a 
similar way, as cost of materials, wages, depreciation etc. are. Ifthe 
payment of such interest is ‘made before arrival of the revenue, it may 
involve payment of the. price of capital out of employment of further 
capital. But there is no help doing so particularly. when Preliminary 
Expense includes payment of interest on borrowed capital before arrival 
of revenue. 


Wages and Capital - 


Accounting recognises wages as an element of cost because certain 
assets which are provided by capital are sacrificed or given up in obtaining 
_ labour services. So employment of labour requires certain loss or con- 
sumption of capital that should be recovered out of revenue. - Inputs in 
value added concept may also be interpreted as resulting from consump- 
tion of capital that require recovery. But wages are not treated asa - 
constituent of input.1t Theretore the V A concept of income does not 
contemplate recovery of capital consumed into wages in the same way as 
the net profit concept of income does. The net profit concept of income 
is the result of matching of cost and revenue. As cost includes all con- 
sumption ‘of capital the entire amount of it is recovered under the net 
profit concept. But as input excludes consumption of capital owing to - 
wages, its matching with output does not end in recovery of consumed 
capital to that extent. The said uncovered capital is not necessarily 
financial capital as may be apparently understood. Actually they are the 
materials and services of food, drink and shelter*® that the labourers 
would purchase by their financial wages. Thus the capital consumed by 
is the result of accumulation: of past labour!’ in the same way as the 
capital used for other purposes are. o- 


- The above mentioned conclusion may lead to a confusion when 
Keynesian! 4 concept of income Y=C€+S is brought into consideration. 
But the following analysis will show that actually there is no contradiction 
between the two ideas. Let ‘L’ be the total wages paid in any: accounting 
period. It is presumed to be consisting of all capital—consumption. 
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because it is assumed that wages are paid out of capital. Let it be assuméd 
that the accounting period ig divided into four operating cycles so that 
Co, which is thé révenue treated as capital-recovery of the previous period, 
is paid as wages out of capital in the first capital in the first cycle of the 
current period. Similarly C,, Ca, and C3 ‘be respectively the capital paid 
as wages in the second, third and the fourth cycle. But they arè also 
the capital-récdvery out of revenue or output of the first, second and the 
third cycles respectively. ' Thus out of the total wages paid in any period, 
being L=C,+C,+C, +C, the portion equal to (C, +Ca+C4) i is actually 
the reveriue or out of the period itself. Therefore, in case of non-monocyclic 
accounting periods, a part of the wages will invariably be paid out of 
revenue or output of the same period. Further more, if Cy be equal to- 
C,, the revenue-saving of the last cyclc, then the whole of the wages may 
practically be treated to have been paid out of revenue or output. Other- 
wise some adjustments’ are necessary with savings in general. It may be 
stated that, at least quantitatively, the value added income or 


VA= Consumption of capital by labour+ Return on capital 

or, VA=Consumption of capital by labour-+Consumption ‘of output or 
revenue by,owners of capital Sevingt r= Coneumplonsr Savings, 

In other words, Y=C-+S, as stated: by Keynes. 


The consumption of capital made by iabour | as’ ‘meritioned above does - 
not necessarily. meañ that entire portion of it had existed as capital at the 
beginning - of the period. Only a portion of it had remained so and the 
balance. is the tésult ‘Of its turnover again and again. Thus practically 
speaking labourers generate income (by adding values) and at the same 
time they consume. Therefore the generation of income and consumption 
of the same arë but the two: sides of-d coin.. The value added concept 
attempts . to. measure the income side of the society only. ‘In miedsiiring 
current income or net value added, however, consumption of input as 
capital and that made by labourers are not possibly looked upon father 
identically. As a result; èvén- though it cannot be ‘denied from the fore- 
going discussions that at: least a part: of wages do require payment out of 
capital, the-V; A. concept of income; -unlike the net-profit coicépt, does 
not provide for recovery of capital in full. It does not seem material to 
search out what portion of C, in the Keyneésion identity Y=C-+S, con- 
sists of consumption of actual revenue or output.’ In any cage S is a part 
of revenue. and Y—S is at least equal io the balance. Therefore; what is 
important is that both the concepts pre-suppose that the said consumtion 
is made out.of capital. The only difference is that the net-profit concept 
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provides: for recovery of the said consumed capital, while the value-added 
concept does not. It therefore requires to be seen how Mairitenance and 
Recovery of capital are finally. treated under the two concepts. 


Maintenace and recovery of capital 


Accounting recognises the principle of recovery and maintenance of 
capital, at least in its nominal implication, in full and methods have been. 
- developed in complete obedience to thé ‘same. It is often argued that 

finding out the net profit on the basis of the residual revenue in the result 

of adherence of accounting in the’ past to the proprietory concept in 

preference to the entity concept. Even the economists are found to be in 
favour of the ' proprietory concept! * i in the twenties till the entity concept? ë 

came to be relied upon. But a deeper analysis will show that recovery 

out of revenue öf capital Consumed is one of the reasons, if not the only 
one, of accounting to aim at reporting what i in called net profit. It is 

assumed that all costs in thé revenue, account occur by the consumption of 
capital. As a result’ when they are. charged to Tevenue the said capital 
is wholely recovered and the résidual revenue, that is left is meant for. 
participation.” This is designated as net profit and considered along 
with interest paid on borrowed capital as the price paid for capital, both 
consumed but subsequently recovered and unconsumed but used. 


The scheme of accounting Tor finding out net profit SORORE of 
income is as follows. - ~: 


The value added concept of income however appears to care for, as 
already stated, recovery of capital consumed only to the extent of what has 
been converted: into: inputs. So far as the capital consumed by labour is 
concerned, the value added concept, therefore, does not seem to contem p- 
late its revocéry. Thóügh the economists starting from Adam Smith, 
Marx and others and ending with Kuznets are found to be rather silent 
on the issue of whéther wages paid to labour could be. considered 
consumption of capital at all, it cannot possibly be be denied that-at least 
a part of it, as already stated, Should be treated so. But under the VA 
concept the whole of it has to bė treated as “appropriation” of income 
and nota charge of ‘input’ against ‘output’ like chargé of cost against 
revenue. One is conipelled tO assiime that either labour ‘waits’ receive 
the portion that is otherwise supposed to be paid out of ‘capital’ or it is 

paid to him in advance, till the arrival of revénue. The latier is, however, 
as good as payment out of capital. Nevertheless; an amount of waiting’ 
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is, of course, involved depending on the nature of wage payment, such as, 
monthly, weekly, daily and soon. It may be that such periods of waiting 
may sometimes coincide with the length of the operating cycle. ` 


It cannot be denied that the payment of salary, wages and rent, if 

not interest, must have been paid before the arrival, of output and 
‘accordingly, those should have been’ debited to the respective accounts. 
If it is still interpreted that they were not paid out of capital, it must at 
least be said that they were paid up as if as advance.- The advances are 
now. being closed when Net Value Added is appropriated.’ In any case, 
it-is crystal clear that the wages part of the: net value added according to 
historical cost accounting concept, is treated as consumption of capital. 
-Itis a fact that economists, for instance Marx,!8states that the portion 
of the value of the fixed assets consumed i.e. what is depreciation, adds 
value to the product to that extent. But it deserves to be mentioned that 
the said value does not go to the net value added irrespectives of whether 
the said: consumed value is treated as input or not. In any case, it 
transpires that a portion’ of thé ‘value: added (i.e. the wages portion) 
consists of capital consumption, where as the remaining portion does not. 


. The economists ‘may examine if the latter section may really make what 
Marx meant by surplus value. 1? o 
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MARXISM AND MODERNIZATION 
aan DEBKUMAR BANERJEE 


All social theory deals with order and change, with how one order 
changes into another. A mere description of the course of change is, of 
course, not enough ; every social theory has to explain how and why the 
change takes place the way it does. Marxism as a social theory has 
sought to explain the social order as a historical formation and also the 
changes it undergoes as a result of certain objective mutations inherent in 
specific social orders. The Marxist explanatory model is however, not 
the only ne in the field of social science. There are other models also, 
some ante-dating Maxism, some having co-emerged with Marxism, and 
some arriving latter in the field with obvious objective of modifying or 
refuting the Marxian explanation: The so called “modernization”. theory 
is a social theory of recent origin which implicitly, if not explicitly, claims 
to be a theory of greater relevence than Marxism in explaining social, 
including economic, cultural and political change in the contemporary 
world. The modernization theory has among its formulators many western 
social scientists such as Daniel Lerner, Lucien W. Pye, David E. Apter, 
Samuel P. Huntington, etc. Their formulations arë certainly not identical ; 
but notwithstanding some differences in emphasis and approach, their 
views on modernization converge in a broad common frame-work. 


At one level, the modernization thesis is simple enough. Societies are 
of three main types—traditional, transitional, and modern. Traditional 
societies are becoming transformed into modern societies. A society that 
is in the proces of such a transition is a transitional society. The 
exponents of the modernization theory, of course, do not confine their ` 
analysis to this simplistic level. They bring into their frame of analysis 
several complexities,” such as patterns of traditionalism ; degrees, 

modes, and types of modernization ; the specific manifestations -of 
modernization ; in economic, social, cultural and > political field ; 
and so on, The modernization theorists focus their attention mainly 
on fhe transitional societies, usually countries of the third world, 
and the traditional and the modern societies- enter into their analysis 


D About the author: Dr. Devkuniar Banerjee is a reader | in . the Department of 
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only as the starting.and the terminating points of the process they 
are interested in. 

As far as political modernization is concerned, most western 
modernization theorists agree that such modernization has three major 
characteristics, namely: 1. an increased centralization of power in the. 
state, coupled with the weakeing oftraditional sources of authority ; 2. the 
differentiation and specialization of political institutions ; and 3. increased 
popular participation in politics,and greater identification of individuals 
- with the political system as a whole. (1) In the present paper, I propose . 
to take political modernization as a “syndrome of these three characteris- 
tics, and to examine this western concept of political modernization from 
the standpoint of Marxist social theory. Though according to both the 
advocates and the critics of the. modernization theory, | the process of 
modernization is. multi-faceted and the political facet is only one among 
many, I shall confine my observations to the political aspect only as the 
other aspects would: be outside the purview of the seminar to which this 
paper is a modest contribution. I shall, however, refer, en passant, to 
other facets of modernization whenever such references become necessary 
for a proper understanding of political modernization itself. 


Political modernization involves, according to the modernization 
theorists, an increased centralization of power in the state, coupled with 
the weakening of ‘traditional sources of authority.. There is, in the 
countries undergoing political modernization, a spectacular shift in the 
locus of authority. Tribal chiefs, -petty princes, and the like are gradually 
divested of their power. Religious, traditional, familial and_ ethnic 
authorities are replaced, as Samuel P. Huntington points out, by a single, 
secular, national ‘political authority. (2) As a description of a ubiquitous | 
political phenomenon, this centralization of power in the state in course 
of the transition from the traditional to the modern capitalist societies is 
indisputable. The modernization theorists, however, do not offer any 
general explanation for this apart from indicating some particular factors 
in some particular countriés like Japan, Turkey, Iran, Uganda, Ghana, 
etc.; which promote or hinder this centralization of power in the state. 
For general explanation of this phenomenon, which is supposed to be a 
major feature of political modernization, we have to fall back on Marxist 
social theory. ‘It is the centralization and concentration of capital, as 
pointed out by Marx, which finds political emdodiment in the centralised 
power of the state in capitalist society. In the age of imperialism, as 
Lenin has shown, this centralization of state power is further accentuated 
as a result of the emergence of monopoly capital. The so called 
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“modernization” of societies is, in fact, not a new process but the same 
process of capitalist development which Marx and Lenin studied so 
intensively; And the political changes which accompany this moderniza- 
tion are inexplicable except in terms of the changes in society’s economic 
foundation, The centralization of. political ‘power in the state is a 
corollary to the centralization of economic power in civil society’; and 
this characteristic of modernization, therefore, will remain unintelligible 
if a major economic characteristic of modern capitalist development, 
namely, .centralization and concentration of capital in a few hands, i is 
spree or not understood. - . 


' Another characteristic of political modernization, as noted by the 
modernization theorists, is the differentiation and specialization of 
political institutions. A modernized political system is a highly compli- 
cated one, and to meet the complex tasks placed upon it, its organs of 
government, it is pointed out, have to be highly differentiated and func- 
tionally specific. A tribal chief in a traditional society has much fewer 
official decisions to take and much fewer agencies to adopt and implement 
those decisions than the head ofa modern state like the U.S.A. Ina 
modern capitalist society, tnere have to be numerous political departments 
and sub-divisions of those departments, each one having its specialised 
field of skill, competence and authority. Like the centralization of political 
power, this characteristic also stems from an economic matrix. The 
differentiation and specialization of ‘political institutions is, in reality, a 
political counterpart of the economic principle of division of labour which 
reigns supreme in modern capitalist economy. It is the extention of the 
principle of division of labour that causes the transition from feudal to 
capitalist societies, from traditional to modern societies. And this eco- 
nomic process is inevitably reflected in the bureaucratized, reeraentes: 
hierarchified administrative structure of the modern state. 


The third characteristic of the process of political modernization is 
claimed to be popular participation in politics,-and the increasing identi- 
fication of individuals with the political system. To quote Lerner, “Tradi- 
tional society is non-participant—it deploys people by kinship into 
communities isolated from each other and from a centre.” On the other 
hand, modern society is “participant sociėty.”3 It is, of course, true that 
in course of historical development during the last few centuries there has 
- been an almost continuous expansion of popular participation -in politics. 
The replacement of aristocracy by democracy, the transition from limited 
to universal suffrage, the spread of the party-network throughout the 
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national polity—these are undoubtedly proofs of the “‘participant’’ charac- 
ter of modern societies. But that is not the whole picture. Side by side with 
this expanding scale of popular participation, there is the i increasing degree 
of political alienation in modern societies, an alienation that manifests 


itself in apathy to elections, proclivity to political corruption, indulgence 
in political gangsterism. 


The expanding popular participation in modern societies is no index 
of greater identification of individuals with the political system as a whole. 
To claim that is so, would be to indulge in wish-fulfilment, and the way 
the modernization theorists seek to identify increased popular participa- 
tion with greater identification with the political system makes one feel 


that these theorists intend to take up myth-making as their legitimate 
business. 


There can be no two opinions about the need for studying the com- 
plex processes through which traditional societies are gradually being 
transformed into modern capitalist: societies. The process of political 
modernization surely. deserves careful scrutiny. On this point, Marxists 
cannot have any dispute with the modernization theorists. .Nor can 
there be any difference of opinion between the Marxists and the Western 
social scientists about the selection of the developing nations of the third 
world as the prime focus of such a study of belated capitalist: develop- 
ment. . But no Marxist can be in agreement with the way this ae es is 
being made by. the Western modernization theorists. 


The modernization theory seeks to obliterate completely the fact of 
class-struggle and to present modernization as a supra-class phenomencn. 
The basic differences between capitalist modernization and socialist recons- 
truction are blotted out, creating the impression that’ modernized societies 
are everywhere the same. This obliteration of the class-question, however, 
deprives the social researcher of the most valuable clue to an understand- 
ing.of the process of transformation of traditional’ pre-feudal and feudal 
societies into capitalist societies ; transformation of capitalist societies 
into socialist societies- and the final transcendence of socialist society 
and along with it the-last vestiges of the political state as well. Asa 
theory of social change,. the modernization theory suffers from some 
obvious inhibitions—the inhibition against recognizing the so called 
modernization as bourgeois modernization, inhibition against taking into 
account the class-struggle which accompany the modern capitalist deve- 
lopment, the inhibition against i ae ba the capitate stage of 
modernization. z . : 
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“The modernization theorists, with their ‘boundless faith in the 
officacy of the state, forget the inherent limitations of the state in ensuring 
human emancipation.. Modernization or modern capitalist development 
can, of course, remove many a hindrance in the path of human self- 
realisation. The transition from traditional to modern capitalist society 
is certainly a long stride towards human emancipation. And the state can 
undoubtedly: play a big role in effecting this transition. But as Marx 
pointed out, “The state cannot abolish the contradiction which exists 
between the role and good. intentions on the one hand and the means at 
its disposal on the other, without abolishing itself, for it rests on 
this contradiction. It rests on the contrast between public life and 
private life, on the contrast between general and particular interests...... 
Indeed, in the face of the consequerices that spring from this the 
unsocial nature of this civil life, this private property, this commerce, 
industry, this reciprocal plundering of different civil groups, in face of 
these consequences, impotence is the natural law of the administration. 
For this tearing apart, this basenéss, this: slavery of civil society is the 
natural basis on which the modern state rests, as the civil society of slavery 
was the natural basis on which the classical state rested.”* - The moder- 
nization theorists devert our attention from this “natural basis” ‘on which 
the modern capitalist. state rests, and thereby create an illusory euphoria 
about political modernization. These theorists do not take modernization 
merely as a process, but also as a desirable goal, and this aspect of their 
theory is certainly guilty of propagating the myth about the possibility of 
a capitalist political modernization sans the inevitable: consequences that 
spring from the unsocial nature of bourgeois civil life. 


The infatuation with the terms “modern” “modernity,” and ‘‘mod- 
ernization” makes the modernization theorists forget completely the 
relativity of these terms. The capitalist society may be modern in relation 
to the pre-feudal and feudal traditional societies, but it is not the aeme 
- of modernity. The major ‘features of political modernization, as noted 
by the modernization theorists, may be appropriate in the case of modern 
capitalist states, and even, to some extent, in the case of the existing 
socialist states which are “in every respect, economically, morally. and 
intellectually, still stamped with the birth marks of the old society” from 
whose womb they have emerged ; -but these features will lose all relevance 
in the context of their transformation into communist society. Moderniza- 
tion, if we choose to use the term in the context of socialist states trying 
to move ahead towards communism, will not consist, in centralization of 
state power or differentiation of public functions. A socialist society can 
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advance towards communism only through making political power un- 
necessary for its purposes and not through its further centralization ; only 
` through making public functions undifferentiated, and not through their 
further differentiation. This transformation is, of course, bound to be a 
very protracted process and in the existing socialist societies even a 
contrary tendency may prevail for several decades ; but the trend towards 
depoliticalization is bound to assert. itself at some stage in the evolution 
of socialist societies if socialism is not to be a misleading signboard for 
state capitalism, Be that as it may, with several socialist states already 
in existence in the modern world, however deviant they might be, it is 
rather confusing for social scientists to treat capitalist development as a 
modern. and not a traditional form of social change. In these closing 
years of the twentieth century, with the objective basis that science and 
technology has firmly created for man’s social and not merely political, 
- emancipation, the emergence of communist society has become a real 
possibility. And in the context of this new modernity that is knocking at 
our door, the entire past history of man, including the much-boosted and 
much boasted phase of capitalist modernization, seems destined to be 
relegated to the background as man’s traditional past, man’s pre-historical 
odyssey. This real objective possibility i is not nullified by all the subjective 
aberrations which abound in the -socialist. states today, by the dust 
raised by the clash of socialist battalions across the frontiers, by 
the din caused by short-sighted socialist charlatans and chauvinists. And 
in this historical perspective, the political modernization theory clearly 
reveals itself as a theory incapable of a correct theoretical comprehension 
of either the present or the future. 
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DR. JONAS E. SALK : DISCOVERER OF 
ANTI-POLIO VACCINE 


[We remember the contribution of Dr Salk towards the children — 
_ the happy human race—in the year earmarked for them] 


` To millions of parents, the name of Dr. Jonas E. Salk now means 
freedom from ah annual summer-time worry: Is there danger of my 
child contracting poliomyelitis any more ? 


The vaccine developed by the University of Pittsburgh researcher is 

80 to 90 percent effective has brought comfort to people throughout the 

world. Regarded as the first great advancement in the fight against the 

crippling ‘disease, the Salk vaccine is also being hailed as ‘‘one ae the 
greatest events in the history of medicine.” 


What of the man behind this momentous discovery? Jonas Salk - 
was born in Manhattan, New York City, in 1914, the eldest of three sons 
of a women’s wear manufacturer. He was a precocious youngster with 
unusually neat and tidy habits and equally precise ways of classifying 
ideas. At 16 he graduated from Townsend Harris High School and at 19 
from the City College of New York. ~ 


After a period -of internship, which followed his passing from New 
York University’s Medical School, Salk was already so interested in 
research that he did not even consider going into routine practice. 
Instead, he won a National Research Council fellowship for work on 
viruses, and went to the University of Michigan to work under his 
one-time professor, Dr: Thoms Francis, Jr. It was Dr. Francis who was 
in charge of evaluating the success of the mass Salk vaccine tests made 
Jast summer. . TF. 

In 1947, Dr. Salk with his wife and sons went to the University of 
Pittsburgh to starta virus, loboratory. For the first few months he stuck 
to his first, love, the influenza virus ; but soon he decided to “look into 
this “polio problem to see what it was about.” 


Under a grant from the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Salk started work in 1949 classifying the various known strains of polio 
virus. The task took three years and cost $1,370,000. And by this time 
Salk and other' scientists had found that all known strains of polio virus 
could- be classified into three types, which meant that any successful 
vaccine would have to protect against three different viruses. 
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Of great value to Dr. Salk’s research was the earlier work done by 
Doctors John F. Enders, Thomas H. Weller and Frederick C. Robbins, 
who had found a way to ‘grow polio virus in non-nervous tissue kept alive 
in flasks and test tubes. This discovery brought the three scientists the 
1954 Noble Prize in Medicine and Physiology. 


Step by. painstaking step, Dr. Salk made experimental vaccines and 
‘tested them in monkeys. In June 1952 he was satisfied he had a vaccine 
safe enough to be given to -human beings.: Still, for utmost safety, he 
decided that the first subjects should be those who had already recovered 
from polio.: Thus they should be immune to further disease, but he 
could measure a rise in their. antinody level ‘if the vaccine produced, as he 
expected, a booster effect. It did. 


Salk’s vaccine consists of viruses of all three types of paralytic polio, 
with a solution of fornialdesyn to make them harmless. When injected, 
the vaccine induces the human body into setting up a defence against 
polio virus invasion by producing antibodies. 


In 1953, Dr. Salk described his encouraging result -in a nation-wide 
radio broadcast, and—though fellow scientists were still sceptical—by 


this time he had gained the confidence of the officials of Hie Meional 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


The National Foundation financed. the gigantic project, involving 
altogether approximately 1,830,000 American school children. Of this 
number 440,000 weré actually inoculated with the Salk vaccine, the 


remainder being given injection of a Placebo (which has no effect) or 
merely serving as controls. . 


` In all, there were 113 cases of polio among the vaccinated children, 
with 71 of the cases resulting. in paralysis. One child who had’ been 
inoculated died of polio, but it was found that there were special and 
unusual circumstances in this case. Among the children under observation, 


but not vaccinated, there were 750 cases of the disease, of whtch 445 
involved paralysis. 


The evaluation report on the mass tests revealed that even when 
- paralytic polio struck, the severity of paralysis was lessened by the vaccine 


ane chances of complete recovery were improved. 


* Dr. Salk himself said the tests showed him how to make the vaccine 
even more effective—by giving the third “booster” shet seven months 
after the first two injections, instead of giving all three in a five-week 
period as was done in the tests. He believes the booster injection ‘should 
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have the effect of extending polio imani for an indefinite period, 
perhaps years. : ; 


The success of the anti-polio tests sets in motion a world-wide 
programme of immunisation against the disease. 


It is well to remember that the entire cost of developing and testing ` 
the Salk vaccine was paid by the American people through their voluntary 
contributions to the National Foundation’s annual “March of Dimes” 
fund-raising campaign. i 


To Dr. Salk, his success brings no near-fortune, as the vaccine is 
unpatented product. His reward is the satisfaction of serving mankind. 
But to the man who, when asked why he devotes his life to research, 
said : Why did Mozart compose music ?’”’ this is reward enough. 


Nehru Award ‘Encourages Greater Effort’ Dr. Salk Says 


l “I am honored to have been chosen to receive the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for 1975. 


“For my lifework to be so regarded and for it to be recognized in 
this special way encourages even greater effort at a time when our most 
urgent need is for international and . intercultural. understanding and 
respect, without which the peace we seek will always be beyond our 
reach.” 


“These sentiments were expressed in a letter to the Indian Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, by Dr. Jonas Salk, discoverer of the successful 
Salk Antipolio Vaccine. Dr. Salk said this following notification that he 
was the recipient of the Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International 
Understanding. 


For his outstanding discovery in 1955, which benefitted millions of 
people, Dr. Salk received the United States Congressional Gold Medal. 

At present, Dr. Salk is pursuing research studies in-La Jolla. 

In announcing the award to Dr. Salk on August 15, anniversary 


of India’s Independence Day, Mr. B. D. Jatti, India’s Vice President, 
called it a fit tribute to a great scientist for his services to humanity. 


- The Nehru Award is given annually for outstanding contributions 
to the promotion of international understanding, goodwill and friendship 
among people of the world. 


A distinguished educator in the field of medicine Dr. Surendra 
` GR—9 
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Kundan Lal, Dean of Medicine at the Delhi University Medical College 
reacted this way to the news of the award. 


“This news came as a very pleasant surprise. Recognition of Dr. 
Salk’s work in the form of the Nehru Award is really for international 
understanding, because medicine knows no barriers and this is an example 
-of a contribution which has far reaching effects all over the world”. 


Dr. Salk is the 11th recipient of the Nehru Award and the first 
scientist. Others honoured in the past include Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Yehudi Menuhin, Andre Malraux, U Thant, and Mother Teresa. 


5 Cancer : 


Dr Salk said that the moment ‘they were experimenting with a 
disease like multiple schlerosis, which occurs in animals and were in fact 
trying to arrest the disease in a few experimental animals. This research 
with the immune system should prove- very useful in curing cancer. Cancer 
becomes clinically apparent partly because a cell has become cancerous ~ 
and partly because the immune system is not functioning properly. “In 
this case we would like to see if we can turn the switch on”, by giving 
some form of stimulus to the system, he said. 


‘Tools and Trustees of Evolution’ 


“Human beings have so altered the conditions of life on earth, 
human and non- human, that we have become. the co-authors of. our 
destiny”, Dr Jonas Salk said after receiving the 1975. Jawaharlal Nehru 
Award for International ‘Understanding. The award was presented by 
the President at a ceremony in Vigyan Bhavan. 


‘In a speech ‘entitled “Are we being good ancestor" ? Dr Salk, 
spoke of the value of scientific knowledge, its contribution to an under- 
standing of thé human condition, and evolution of human attitudes. He 
said we had become “the tools and trustees” of evolution and “our 
present and future are determined by human choice and natural selection” 


“Shall we have the wisdom to perceive the long as well as short 
term advantages in the choices we make so as to enbance the quality of 
our own lives and of the lives of the generations to follow? Will future 
generations speak of the wisdom -of their ancestors as we are inclined 
to speak of.ours? It is relevant and even part of wisdom to ask not 


only are we being good citizens of the world t today, but are we being 
good ancestors ?” 
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Dr Salk said it was necessary to reinterpret and re-examine some 
of the customs and sacred writing of the past in the context of the 
changing circumstances of life. “In human history there have been 
moments of greater insight and foresight, of greater wisdom. Each new 
generation should emulate such moments in history rather than those 
marked by blindness, error and decay”. 


He pointed out that a large number of “paradoxes and problems” 
of modern life were the result of successes of mankind. To improve the 
quality of life, there was a need to correct the “excesses and the insuffi- 
ciencies that are the cause of our malaise”. 


“It would appear that there is now a need to balance indisciplined 
growth in quantity by disciplined growth in quality. This change is so 
fundamental as to leave us without appropriate guides in the ‘transforma- 
tion that is occurring with its rapidly changing values”. 

= Referring to the “persistent threat” of organized violence and war, 
he cautioned that the planet had become so small that any war now would 
be a civil war because “mankind must be recognized in its basic oneness”. 
He emphasised the need to counter “tendencies towards chaos”. Just as 
smallpox had been eradicated “from the face of the earth”, it was neces- 
sary to identify “the common enemy and make it the target of our 
common concern.” 


“To what extent can we deal with the pathogenic influences that 
exist within mankind? We will find out when we try to live according 
to an ethic of mutual understanding for achieving mutually-advantageous 
solutions of differences. This implies the elimination of malnutrition and 
supersitution. In means the provision of opportunity for adequate and 
appropriate nourishment. It means opportunity for growth, development, 
- qualitative as well as quantitative. Such a world is far from our present 
reality and it is for this reason that increased international understanding 
and friendship is necessary”. i 

Dr Salk said : “We would be considered wise forbears only if we 
could be ancestors to such a future world. Otherwise, we will be consi- 
dered prodigal forbears who at a decisive moment wasted an opportunity 
by not taking the responsibility for the future evolution of our species. 

The President described Dr Salk as an ardent and devoted scientist 
who worked for the ideals which Nehru had cherished. 


Acknowledgement : Some materials are taken from the Statesman: Editor. 


PROFESSOR DR. RAMENDRA KUMAR PODDAR 


Vice-Chancellor 
University of Calcutta 
A short biographical sketch ` 


Professor Dr. R. K. Poddar, son of Mrs. Sushila Poddar, and 
late Brojendra Kumar Poddar was born on 9th November 1930 at 
Faridpur (now Bangladesh). He has althrough a brilliant uniform-inspiring 
academic career. 


He passed. Matriculation Examination of Calcutta University in 
1946 in the First Division, standing 4th in order of merit, with 83.4% 
marks on the average and letters in Mathematics, Science, Sanskrit 
and ‘Geography; awarded Arun Chandra Silver Medal by the 
: University ; 


Passed 1.Sc..Examination of Calcutta University.in 1948 in the 
First Division, standing 6th in order of merit, with 81.0% marks on the 
average and Letters in Physics and Mathematics. 


` Passed B.Sc. Examination of Calcutta University in 1950 with 
Honours in Physics securing 58.7% marks and 2nd Class 2nd position ; - 
Awarded Gold Medal for the best student by the Scottish Church College ; 


Passed M.Sc. Examination in Physics of Calcutta University in 1952, 
with Nuclear Physics and Cosmic Rays as special paper obtaining 
2nd Class Ist Position ; ‘ 


Obtained Associateship Diploma of Institute of Nuclear Physics 
(later named Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics) in 1954 ; 


Obtained Doctor of Philosophy (Science) of Calcutta University in 
1957, the title of the thesis being “The Theory and Practices of Radio- 
. autography and Raiaioagtiye Tracers”, 


Positions Held: 


In India: Research Assistant, Biophysics Division? : 
Saha Institute of Nuclear Physics. ae 1953-58 
Lecturer, ——-do- E 1962-65 
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Reader, -do- ` ues 1965-68 
Associate 
Professor -do- = 1968-73 
Professor of Biophysics, f ' 
© University of Calcutta ji 1973-77 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor for 5 
a Academic Affairs, 
-University of Calcutta . tae 1977— 19.6.79. 


(b) Abroad: Biophysicist, - Donner ‘Laboratory (Biomedical) 
Division of Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
University of California, Berkeley, U.S.A.—1958-60. 


Research Fellow, Biophysics Laboratory, Purdue 
University, U.S.A.—1960-61. 


Scientific Adviser, International Atomic Energy 
Authority, United Nations, at Bamako, Mali, 
West Africa, 1963. : 


Research Fellow, Biophysics Laboratory, California 
Institute of Technology, U.S.A.—1970. 


Teaching Experience :. 


Honorary: Lecturer of Biophysics Special Paper in the M.Sc. Physics 


Course, Calcutta University since its first introduction 
in 1958 to 1973. 


Honorary Lecturer, Associateship Course of Saha Institute of 
Nuclear Physics, 1955-58. 


Professor of Biophysics, University of Calcutta, 1973—to date. 


Experience In Research & Development : 


Started research career at the Biophysics Division of Saha Institute 
of Nuclear Physics (SINP) under Prof. N. N. Das Gupta by working on 
radioactive tracer techniques including autoradiography and applying 
them on a number of biomedical problems. Two of the -important 
contributions in this field were the kinetics of I-131 metabolism by célls 
. of thyroid tissue and the pharmacology of S-35 labelled antileprosy drug, 
diamino-diphenyl-sulphone (DDS). After completion of the doctoral 
thesis in 1957, helped installation of the newly procured analytical 
ultracentriguge and initiated conformational studies 


l of proteins 
in solution. _ 
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In 1958, left for U.S.A. for. post-doctoral research and first joined 
Prof. C. A. Tobias’s group at Donner Laboratory, Berkeley, and carried 
out some radiobiological studies of synchromonously growing yeast and 
cultured human cells. After attending a series of lectures and seminars, 
delivered among others, by Dr. F. H. C. Crick, N. L. during 1960, became 
seriously interested in the field of molecular biology and nucleic acid 
research, took the bacteriophage course at Cold Spring Harbor, New York 
and joined Drs. I. Tesman and S. Benzar at Purdue, and investigated the 
molecular mechanisms of mutation in single-stranded DNA phages, S-13 


and §x174, along with some conformational studies of their peculiar 
DNA molecules. 


` Since return to Saha Institute in late 1961, took initiative in giving 
gradually the shape of a small but very active school of research in 
molecular genetics. With financial help of University Grants Commission 
amounting to about Rs. 7.00 lakhs developed in the University of Calcutta 
a number of experimental facilities and techniques which are essential for 
this type of work. This laboratory is now regarded as one of the best 
molecular biology laboratories in India. Current research activities cover 
the following areas: (a) DNA repair, -replication and transcription, 
(b) genetic control of protein synthesis, (c) molecular mechanism of | 
of mutation and recombination, and (d) mechanisma of interaction of 
various DNM conformations with chemicals and drugs. In 1970, he 
visited Dr. R. L. Sinsheimer’s laboratory at California Institute of 


Technology where he studied DNA synthesis in vitro, using gx 174 
DNA as templates. 


Research Guidance : 


Had been guiding Ph. D. students of Calcutta University since 1962. 
Seven students have already obtained Ph. D.(Sc.) of Calcutta University 
onthe basis of researches in molecular biology and nucleic acids done 
under his supervision. Four students are still working in the Laboratory 
for their Ph.D. theses. 


Recognition : 


(1) Contributions in the field of molecular biology and nucleic acid 
research have been incorporated in standard text books and monographs 
on the subject; for example, in (a) The Genetics of Bacteria and their 
Viruses by Dr. W. Hayes, Blackwell ELBS edition, 1970, pp. 318 and 316 ; 


` 
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(b) The Molecular Basis of Mutation by-Dr. J. Drake, Holden-Day, 1970, 
pp. 75, 148, 153 and 154, and (c) Molecules and Evolution by Dr. T. Jukes, 
Columbia Univesity Press, New York,. 1968, pp. 111-115. 


(2) In recognition of research contribution in the field of DNA - 
Repair, was invited to deliver a lecture at the International Symposium on’ 
Small DNA Phages at Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory, New York, 
in 1977, : 

3) In recognition of contributions ‘evolving use of radio-actively 
labelled drugs in the study of leprosy, was invited by the International 
Atomic Energy Authority in 1963 to advise the Government of Mali in 


West Africa on setting up of a medical isotope Laboratory. 


(4) On invitation delivered talks in various ‘seminars/symposia 
organised by the University Grants Commission, Indian Council of 
Medical Rescarch, Bhabha Atomic Research Centre etc., chaired many . 
symposium sessions, reviewed papers submitted for C.S.1.R. journals and 


‘adjudicated on the Ph.D. theses of Indian Institute of Science of Bangalore, 


‘Bombay, Kalyani and Benarag Hindu Universities. 


Membership afela Societies] Bodies) ` 


Member, Indian National Committee on Biophysics of Indian- 


National Science Academy for 1972-75 and 1975- 78. 
Life-Member, Indian Biophysical Society. 7 


Former Member, Biophysical Society of USA, ‘Radiation Research 
. Society, U.S.A. 


Publications 


20 research papets in journals* of Internrational repute, — 
10 presentations in International Congresses/Symposia,** 
12 epee neHone in All-India Seminars/Symposia. 


Study visits abroad 


(1) As a British Council Guest during August 1975, undertook 
study ‘tour . of Biophysics and Moleculer Biology Laboratories of the 
Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, Sussex and Pattersoo Labo- 
ratories at Manchester. 


(2) Under the Indo-French (CSIR-CNRS) Exchange Prarie 


. visited tor few weeks in 1978 laboratories of the Centre National dela 
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' Researches Scientifique (CNRS) at Gif-sur-Yvette, near Paris and the 
University of Paris. During this period also visited Molecular Biology 
Department of Free University of Bruxelles, Rhode St. Genese, Belgium. 


(3) Also visited for few days Biophysics Department, College of 
General Education, University of Tokyo ; Institute of Microbiology, 
Copenhegen ; Biozentram, University of Basel, Basel, Switzerland ; and 
Biophysics Department, University of Rome in connection with participa- 
tion in various International Congress/Symposia. 


* * % x % 


_* Nature, London . 
Journal of Molecular Biology, Cambridge, U.K. 
Biochimica & Biophysica, Amsterdam. 3 
Molecular & General Genetics, West Germany. 
Biophysics Journal, U.S.A. ; 
Journal of Virology, U.S.A. 
Mutation Research, West Germany. 
Journal of Applied Physics, U.S.A. 
Radiation Research, U.S.A. 
Proceedings of the Society of Experimental Biology and Medicine, U.S.A. 
Journal of Endrocrinology, U.K. 
Canadian Journal of Microbiology. Canada. 


% * _# * 


** Ist International Biophysics Congress, Stockholm, 1961. 
Cold Spring Harbor Symposium, New York, 1961. 
5th International Congress of Biochemistry, Moscow, 1961 
9th International Congress of Biochemistry, Stockholm (Sweden), 1973 
13th International Congress of Genetics, Berkeley, California, 1973 
5th International Biophysics Congress, Copenhagen (Denmark), 1975 
7th International Congress of Photobiolgy, Rome, 1976 
International Symposium on Small DNA Phages, Cold Spring Harbor Labora- 

- tory, New York, 1977 

Inrernational Symposium on Control of Transcription, Calcutta, 1973 
International Symposium on Viruses, Varanasi, 1975. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


DICTIONARY OF THE UNDERWORLD ARGOT 


By Dr. Bhakti Prasad Mallik, Praci-Bhasha-Vijnan, Indian Journal of 
Linguistics, P-—23, Raja Raj Krishna Street, Calcutta-6, Price Rs. 20°00. 


Dr. Mallik is an erudite scholar in linguistics. This book gives an 
astonishing idea of the variety of slangs used in the restricted spheres of 
life by the different sections of anti-social elements residing in West Bengal 


and Bihar. It reveals the author’s outstanding scholarship and grasp of 


the subject. Many languages of the World have developed a‘special slang 
or argot used habitually by criminal castes for secret conversation. The 
words are twisted in such a manner that the original meaning of most of 
them are lost. Various tactics are adopted for fear of being overheard. 


Grierson has given some examples of slangs from the Chuhra Dialect 
of the Punjab in the Linguistics Survey of India. Sometimes, the same 
word is used in different senses under different circumstances. 


Each word has a history of its own, which when properly studied 
throws light upon many an obscure point of the mental history of a person. — 
But it is not always possible to find out the underlying psychological 
factor responsible for change of the meaning of a word. l 


The- words of the Lexicon have been arranged on scientific basis. 


-The author has endeavoured to trace the origin of argots, from linguistic 


point of view, which shows his scholarly outlook. This book can claim 
as a pioneer work in the domain of Sociolinguistic study. Prof. M. A. K. 
Hallidy has illustrated, by way of reference, a good many examples of 
argots from Dr. Mallik’s Dictionary in his ANTI-LANGUAGES in the 
American Anthropologist (Vol. 78, No. 3). 


Dr. Mallik has been in the line of linguistic researches for nearly 20 
years. He attended different linguistic conferences and seminars in the 
Western. countries and in Japan, where he read learned papers relating to 
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linguistic topics. - Dr. Mallik’s other two books “Aparadh Jagater bhasa” 
and “Aparadh Jagater sabda kosh” have won him a lot of acclaim in 
in India and abroad. 


This work of outstanding erudition will be regarded as an indispens- 
able help to all students of Linguistics. 


: _~Krishnapada Goswami. 
Professor i in Ú. G. C’s Superannuated 
Professors’ Scheme, Jadavpur University. 


PHILIP SIDNEY : AN APOLOGY FOR POETRY. 


Edited by Visvanath hates Orient Longman Ltd., 17 Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta- 700 072. 1975. pp. xlvii+-96. Rs. 10:00. 


PROFESSOR Visvanath Chatterjee, Reader, Jadavpur University, has 
just added one more to his useful publications for the serious students of 
English literature. His edition of Philip - Sidney’s An. Apology for Poetry, 
one of the earliest treatises on literary criticism in English, shows not 
only-his wide reading of critical literature, including the Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians, but also-a careful planning and marshalling of relevant materials. 


Professor Chatterjee’s Introduction is a well-reasoned attempt at 
Placing Sir Philip Sidney in proper perspective evaluating his performance. 
And here one may say that if, according to Professor Chatterjee, one rea- 
gon why Sidnep’s Apology for Poetry is underrated in our times is that 
‘lucidity i iso longer regarded as a virtue,’ Professor Chattarjee’s edition 
of Apology for Poetry will be highly rated just because of this virtue of 
lucidity of thought and exposition. — l 


Professor. Chatterjee has discussed in detail the influences on Sidney 
as a critic. From Plato and Aristotle of the ancient times to Minturno, 


Scaliger, and Castelvetro of the Italian Renaisomges, none has been 
left out. 


Rightly hailed as the Father of English criticism, Philip Sidney, 
scholar-courtier-soldier, and also poet-novelist-critic, wrote his Apology 
as an obvious reply to Gosson’s School of Abuse, but makes no direct 
mention of Gosson. True to the chivalrous code of knighthood Sidney 
aims his arrows notat the person, but at the opinions which appeared 
unworthy. Gosson’s School of Abuse was directed mainly againist the 
dramatic poets and corruptions in the theatre. Sidney’s Apology hasa — 
wider scope, containing a general defence of poetry, an answer to objec- 
tions againist some kinds of poetry, and a review of English poetry from 
‘Chaucer downwards-—all written in a readable prose style to which 
Professor Chatterjee has drawn our attention, though briefly. 


Spingarn in his A History of Literary Criticism in the, Renaissance 
said about Sidney’s Apology: “Its eloquence and dignity will hardly 
appear in a mere analysis,” but Professor Chatterjee has done a brave job 
by giving in his edition a very useful analysis of the maim ideas of Sidney 
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along. with his learned comments, showing points of similarity- and differ- 
- ence with earlier and later writers: and thinkers and giving his own views. 
The-heavily moralistic bias of Sidney’ s Apology is, Professor Chatterjee 
thinks, ‘not nierely a Renaissance legacy from Horace’s Ars Poetica,’ but 
also an. -outright reply to “Gosson’s charge that pieu is a “school ot 
abuse” (i.e. corruption). 


With copious and learned notes ‘clarifying many verbal difficulties as 
well as obscure allusions, a select bibliography, and an index of proper E 
names, Professor Chatterjee’s edition of Sidney’s Apology for Poetry will 
` be found a very valuable addition to the list of Indian authors recreating 
English texts. ‘Questions for Discussion’ at the end also ends. all questions ` 
obout ‘the utility of the book for those for whom it is meant. 


Sushil } Kumar Mukherjee 
Retired Principal, Scottish Church College, Calcutta, 
and Lecturer in English, Calcutta University. 


REPORT OF THE C.,U. STUDENTS’ UNION 


When we took the office last year through a democratic election 
held. in the campus after about a decade, -we faced a challenge on the 
ground of principles. The campus was there before us, full of maladies 
like mass copying, an anti-student caucus, and a running market of 
certificates and marksheets. The ‘University was turned to be a den of 
some unabashed opportunists. l 


And we won the battle. You can see it in the life of the campus. 


One year of our office is over, and we are now before the students with 
what we have done.. 


Our foremost pledge before this election was to bring back the 
honout and dignity of the University. -The anti-democratic, anti-student 
and anti-education trends that unleashed an all-round retardation on | 
the education system for eight to ten years were rooted and are still, 
deep in the society. Above all, these were done to shatter the moral 
strength of the students. They established it, at least they hoped 
so, that the students are the ignorable part of the education system. 


So the battle was a different one. But we fought it with fortitude 
They knew that the days of darkness had passed for ever. 


Our pledge was to work for progressive change and democratisation 
of the education system. We fight for ‘the rights of students in education. 
We tried to break the tradition of excluding students from the running 
of the administration. The Calcutta University Bill has endorsed our 
demand. Students have got representation in the Senate which is to be 
formed according the provisions of the Bill. But we have claimed 
representation in the Syndicate too and hope to win. 


We have welcomed the'termination of the old Syndicate which had 
outlived its term and had proved quite inefficacious in the days of 
darkness in the campus. We held out our hands to the progressive © 
measures taken by the University Councils. ` 


Some people asked us why we do not prefet using the Hardinge ` 
Hostel in the campus ourselves to removing it altogether. We told them 
that we :want to end the evil for ever, it must not return. 


People also told us that we would be isolated from students it we 
edo not supp ort mass copying. It was an insult to all students, you can see, 
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a stigma most foolishly ascribed to them. We did not pay heed to'them, 
and our programme against mass copying became a spectacular success. 
We madeit known that we would be. glad to be isolated for atime rather: 
than distract from our principle of RENEE Hones discipline and 
‘democracy in education. i : - 


We also had to answer foolish allegations like ‘you do politics i in, 
the campus’, What do they mean by it? Should not the students 
sctutinise “all the goings-0 on ?- Should they be meekly silent when evils 
moved around ‘them ?” Fortunately’ ‘for all, students have rejected there 
panpolnce elements. 


' Beside these questions ` of principles, we concerned ourselves with 
problems of different departments’ students upheld their demands and 
we forwarded our help in all possible cases. Significant movements 
have taken place’ in Geology, Anthropology and Museology departments 
during the year. We conveyed our deniarids for prenter. hostel facilities to 
the sesgar of the U.G.C. : 


` The preparation for a building in the College Street campus to be 
used exclusively by students. has been complete. The scheme which we 
‘Had in mind’ for long, will provide the required space for the students’ 
union office, two common rooms, a reading room, a canteen, an assembly 
hall and’rooms to bé used by stiidents ` from nearby colleges. Our moves 
for improvement of library facilities have not all come out with success. 
We demanded two central libraries in the two Science Colleges at 
Bally gunge.. and Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray Road. ` ` 


- The way we solved the problem “of electricity at the Ballygunge 
Science College ‘shows ‘that the’ support ‘of the students plays‘a big role 
in all out successes. They moved with ‘the demand for respite from the 

power cuts that’ seriously hampered their classes. Thanks to the State 
' Government a special line hás been promptly provided to; that building 
and to the University Press ‘on the Hazra Road. 


We faced a serious question of priority amid the host of problems 
we had to tackle, a question that. proved’ tough enough to be solved 
smoothly. For example, we could : not devote ‘due’ attention to 
` * the regular publication of the! ‘Campus’, the bi- mucky organ of the 
students’ union. a 


The. problem of holding the exams. and publishing the results in 


time is still there.’ We have been alert all along on this point. We have - 
urged the authorities to stop the administrative follies in distribution and 
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collection of answer papers. Butthe outcome is not much encouraging. 
However, we have seen that students have been discreet enough on the 
question of postponement of examinations, and unnecessary postpone- 
ments have been avoided. We think the question of reforming the huge 
and utterly complex examinations in the undergraduate level deserves 
attention in this regard. 


We gave our support to the new pattern of syllabus in the under- 
graduate level in which language papers have been made accesible to 
students of all branches. Progressive overhauling of the undergraduate 
syllabus pattern has been coveted for along time. But some people failed 
to appreciate the change when it was at hand and failed as well to suggest 
some alternative. 


Cultural life has got a healthy. boost during the year. Of course, 
the general students’ yearning was the main incentive to organise various | 
musical performances, seminars on burning political and educational 
problems ctc. We have arranged warm receptions for delegates from the 
Republican Korea, Vietnam and Soviet Union. Delegates from South 
Africa came to us twice. We were extremely happy to have one of them . 
among us in the celebration of the South Africa Day in the campus. 


We have been throughly conscious . of all the popular revolutionary 
movements against imperialism and exploitation all over the world. We 
forwarded our warmest wishes to the warriors of Iran. We have conti- 
nuously exhorted for political friendship between U. S. S. R. and the 
People’s Republic of China. We believe that victory of people’s move- 
ments and socialism all through the world strengthens democratie forces 
in every corner of the world. 


We have sent help for reconstruction after the devastating floods in 
Andhra and West Bengal by selling blood to the Blood Bank and 
diverting the ten thousand rupees cultural fund of the union for building 
schools ete. 

The Union has presented a draft copy of its constitution which will 
be adopted in its final shape soon. 


The most fundamental of. our pledges was to make the University a 
dear asset to the people. We have done it. 


Basabi Dutt 
on behalf of Students Union. 
- C.R.—11 


EDITOR'S PAGE ` os 
SOME THINGS CONSIDERED 


During the last quarter, Professor Dr. R. K. Piddi has been 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of this University by the Chancellor Mr. 
T. N. Singh. Professor Poddar was previously Pro-Vice-Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs of this University in which position he already established 
him mettle as an able administrator. His outstanding academic career 
is capable to rouse envy of any scholar. This Editor bas published his 
short biographical sketch in this issue. We are happy.to have Dr. R. K. 


_ Poddar in the helm of our affairs, the youngest Vice-Chancellor since 
Dr. Shyama Prasad. 


Mr. Pratip Mukherjee, Principal, Maulana Azad College, Calcutta, 
has been selected Registrar of this University. : 
The new Calcutta University Bill is before the Assembly Select 
Committee. It aims at democratization of the whole academic system. 
But dissent is a part of democracy and some dissenting academicians 
_ expressed opinion against it and termed it as a “death certificate” of the 
University or “end of antonomy” of the University. For this academic 
_controversy we preferred to publish it in this issue so that our readers 
may also go through the Bill. l 


The Bill stipulates exchange of inter-university ideas. We are glad 
because Calcutta Review first brought into its fold schalars of other 
Universities in its publications. A glance in its previous and present 
contents will amply testify it. We-are for the first time involved students, 
for whom the university stands, in our publications. To know their 
hopes and aspirations [right or wrong (even wrong things has its implica- 
tions)| we have published report of the Students Union. The new Bill 
` rightly gives representation of the students to the Senate. The Bill also 
‘envisages representation of its staff members. This is a welcome gesture 
‘because everyone involved in ie University will participate in the 
decision-making process. 


The Calcutta University Employees Association led by Mr. Parimal 
Ias and Mr. Sunil Dasgupta undertook a pioneering venture and 
that too does not pertain to wage increase which Trade Unions 
normally do. The Association has extended its helping hand 
in reconstruction of a primary school at Siddha in between Mechedah 
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and Panskura on Bombay Road. The school was badly damaged due . 
to devastating flood of Jast year. The design, finance and supervision 
„etc. is done by the Association. We wish them every success. ` ` 


Under the auspicious of the Political Science Department a seminar 
was held in March this year on “Modernisation of Political System”. 
Prof.. Karunakaran of J.N.U., Dr. Nihar Rarjan Roy and others 
participated.. . Department of Management (MIM) also organised a 
seminar on Business Management last month in which prominent business 
managers participated. Both the seminars were inaugerated by the 
Vice-Chancellor. : 


Mr. Debashis Chakraborty stood first class first in- Jeurnaliin 
examination this year. Mr. Sumit Ranjan Das also stood first amongst 
the first clsss in Physics examination this year. He leaves for Chicago for 
higher research in Particle Physics in September this year. - 


In the month of July leading intellectua!s of Calcutta met at this 
University to express disdain against communalism. Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. Poddar presided our the meet. 


Still we are behind schedule of publications due to erratic power 
supply. The power position has began to-improve and we hope to restore 
the schedule. In the previous issue and in the present issue too there ‘are 
some printing mistakes for which I am sorry. I go thtough the pioof- . 
sheets sometimes in candle light in a small. press. It is aristocratic to ` 
dine in candle light but not seeing the proofs. I beg PONESE of our 
readers and assure to do my best in future. i 


The University has decided to award Fasattattni Gold Medal to 
noted litterateur Mr. Annada Sankar Roy. 


Dr. Satya Ranjan Banerjee attended the Fourth Sanskrit Conference 
at Weimer, GDR in May 1979. Dr. Banerjee read a paper on “The 
Prakrit Textual Criticism” and the paper was highly praised. 


Philosophy Department instituted refresher course for college 
teachers (Calcutta and maphassal) under U.G.C. assistance. Prof. R. P. 
Das supervised the scheme. 

The authority has decided, in principle, the mechanism of CE OTAUNE 
Heads of Departments. Modalities are being explored. 

This year Puja will commence earlier. You will have your next 
issue of the journal after the Festival. So we prefer to wish you a happy 
Puja albeit a bit advance. ` 


—SALIL DUTT 


a) 


. (2) 


(3) 


‘Rea Books by 
SASI BHUSAN DAS. 


Phonetics and Intonation in Spoken English <3 


DP (Firma KLM, 1977) Rs. 25/ 
Wilfred Owen’s “Strange Meeting?”—A critical study 
A _ (Firma KLM, 1977) Rs. 25/ 
I Remember, I Remember (Prose poems) 
Roy & Roy, 1978, Rs. 20/ 


Some opinions of the books :— 


“Strange Meeting” A critical study 
(a) “Youhave well overcome the difficulties facing anyone not able to work 
directly from the manuscripts.” 


. —Jon Stallworthy & John Bell (Letter, JFB/pmh, Oxford University press, 
19 Aug./75): Stallworthy and Bell are authorities on Wilfred Owen at Oxford, 


(b) ‘Iwas very pleased indeed to see it....With renewed’congratulations on your 
publication.”’—John Bell, Oxford University Press, JFB/jj, 12 Sept./1977. 


(c) “I realise what an enormous amount of work and research must have been 
f involved.” —Phyllis Owen (Owen’s sister-in-law). 

(d) “I have enjoyed reading your papers, specially your series on the war poets 
which seem to me to be a genuine contribution to our knowledge of English | 
literature.’’—McCrea Hazlett, Ex-Counselor of Cultural Affairs. USA Em- 
bassy New Delhi, Ex-Prof. of English at Universities of Chicago and 
Rochester from 1948 to 1971. Dated New Delhi, Feb. 21/1974, 

E etc, etc. etc.” 
Phonetics and Intonation in Spoken English 


(a) Prof. Das’s book will prove most helpful to teachers of English everywhere.” 
—Simeon Potter, an authority on Modern Linguistics. 


(b) ' Prof. Das’s book is welcome. The book is adequately staffed with exercises | 
‘and examples.” —The Statesman, 15 May, 1977. : 


(c) The author a London expert in Phonetics and Spoken English... has brought 
his expertise and teaching experience in dealing with this intricate subject 
lucidly with numerous exercises.—Indian Librarian, March/77. 


(d) The October 1977 issue .of Newsletter, Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages, Hyderabad, contains a longish, detailed and favourable 
review of the book and concludes: “The last chapter discusses the Into- 
nation patterns of some words and. phrases, which is bound to be useful as . 
it is of very, practical value.” 


I Remember, I Remember 


“Very fresh from the poetry workshop, the book of, prose poems deseives 
to be very carefully studied and enjcyed for the novelty of technique, ideas 
and imagery, which the several pieces in the book reveal. The book 
desreves a place in all libraries both private and public.—The Calcutta 
Review (July-Sept./1978). 


ROY & ROY 
30/15, Selimpur Road, Calcutta-31 


(Advt.) 


Publications of ‘Calcutta University, 


yr Soe arez ey 


- De PNT Ge goes. - - - Rs. R, 
Ue Barly. indian, Political. Administrative System—Edited iy ; 

Dr. D. C. Sirkar 72 z : 12.00 | 
eiam fae RNg gifs Farta age nice AR = = 9 tes 295.00 
‘Indian Religion “(Girish Chandra Ghosh Lec. by Dr. R. C. 
Mazumdar eaa Ta BOO 
SATA PCS Arenio irn zisa care ii ee SOO 
TzIBIAS ( Bia naa faise )—we FARZA CUA BES. APRS, ~ -40.00 


„Raog s Atoway aegis (Kamala Lecture)—by. Raha sae. 12.00. - 


Social Life i in Ancient, India—Edited. by. Dr. D: -C. Sirkar’ “12.00 
“World Food Crisis (Kamala Lecture}—by Prof. 'Nilratan Dhar 15:00-- 


ae Geary acha Afasy ( sago-sbua ge 7s) — Aaaa. TN: 12.00 
: ` Thermal and Hiydel ` Power—-Edited by Renee 


Bagchi—1970° ie ae 95.00 
The Bhagirathi—Hooghly Basin=Edited by Kanangopal iS 
Bagchi—1972- 7; ‘) 5000 


as „Regional Development: and Planning—Stratégies and Case 


Studies—Edited by K. G. Bagchi & CR. Pathiak—1977 . 25.00 
Vedanta ae A Social rere by. Dr. S. M. Banerjee- s pta 


Miaa ToT Bee a details please contact: i Bg i, 
~Pailication Department, University at Calcutta 


48, HAZRA- ROAD, CALCUTTA-19 ' 
- Phone ; 47-1766 and 47-9466 Ki 
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